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CHAPTER XIX. 
COLONEL TREVOR RESOLVES TO DO IT. 


OLONEL TREVOR had accompanied his mother and Ellison to 

town. 

He had an appointment to lunch with an old Indian friend at his 
club in St. James’s Street; then he intended going on to the Army 
and Navy Stores in Victoria Street to make some purchases, and 
would meet the ladies at the station in good time, to take the last 
train back to Bramfield. 

Mrs. Trevor and Ellison had some shopping to do at Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s. Muriel, who was very lazy on such matters, had given 
her mother several commissions to execute for her; after luncheon 
together in Vere Street they were to part company for an hour or 
two. Some old friends of Ellison’s living in Portman Square had 
begged her to spend the afternoon with them. 

The Mervyns were very intimate friends of Ellison’s. She had 
known them from childhood, and was warmly attached to them. No 
year ever passed without their spending a few weeks at Brae Farm, 
and they often invited her to share with them some delightful trip 
that they had planned. The previous year she had gone with them 
to Scotland, and some hints had been dropped lately of their going to 
Switzerland in August. Ellison had never been abroad with them, 
and she was a little excited at the prospect of an invitation. She 
had not seen her friends for a good many months now. Miss 
Mervyn had been ailing, and had not paid her usual summer visit 
to Highlands. 

She was a middle-aged woman, and delicate health and slight but 
increasing deafness had determined her to eschew matrimony. Her 
brother was an elderly bachelor, and as they were devoted to each 
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other, and had plenty of means, the quiet household in Portman 
Square was a very happy one. Ellison was much appreciated by 
both brother and sister, and she was always a welcome guest. 

Mrs. Trevor once told her son in rather a significant tone that she 
thought Ellison ought to keep up such good friends. 

“They are simply devoted to her, and as neither of them has 
married there are no nephews or nieces to inherit Mr. Mervyn’s 
property. He gives away a great deal in charity, and Ellison is sure 
he will leave most of his money to the Eye and Ear Hospital, as he 
always interests himself so much in it; but in my private opinion a 
good slice will come to Ellison.” 

“She will not need it. Ellison is not mercenary, and she has 
enough now for a single woman.” Colonel Trevor spoke indifferently. 
He always hated this sort of remark. It was Mr. Mervyn’s own 
affair how he chose to leave his money. His father had made it in 
business, and had died before he had reaped any enjoyment from his 
hard-earned wealth. 

While Ellison had tea with her friends, Mrs. Trevor was to keep an 
appointment she had made with a physician, an old friend of her 
husband’s. 

She had felt lately certain symptoms that gave her uneasiness. 
She had mentioned this casually to Ellison one day. 

“Why do you not go up to Harley Street and have a talk with 
Dr. McCallum ?” Ellison had said very sensibly. ‘ He is a friend of 
yours ; it will not be like going to a stranger. It may be only a little 
thing that can be set right at once. In my opinion prevention is 
always better than cure.” 

“T hate speaking to a doctor about myself,” sighed Mrs. Trevor. 
“Thank heaven my health has been so good that I have seldom had 
occasion to do so; but perhaps I had better take your advice, 
Ellison. Say nothing to Gavin or Muriel about it. I will go to 
Dr. McCallum the first time I go to town.” And so the appointment 
had been made. And when Ellison had jumped into her hansom 
and desired the man to drive her to 11, Portman Square, Mrs. ‘Trevor 
walked slowly towards Harley Street for her interview with Dr. 
McCallum. If Ellison had guessed how nervous she felt, she would 
have offered to keep her company; but Mrs. Trevor had made light 
of the whole matter. Why should she do otherwise? It was only a 
passing ailment. It proved how little she had had to bear that a 
trifling pain and uneasiness should give her so much misery. 

Dr. McCallum was sure to do her good. He would probably 
laugh at her for coming to him, and then she would laugh too: but 
notwithstanding all these cheering prognostications, Mrs. Trevor felt 
a little breathless as though she had walked too fast, when she 
entered the doctor’s consulting-room. Most people under similar 
circumstances know this feeling. 

Colonel Trevor was the first to reach the station. He had paced 
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up and down for full ten minutes before he saw his mother and 
Ellison hurrying down the platform. They had only just time to seat 
themselves in an empty compartment before the bell rang. 

“You timed that rather too neatly,” observed Gavin. “If the 
train had not been a minute late, you would have lost it.” 

“Oh no; we were only talking a moment too long in the waiting- 
room,” replied Ellison coolly. ‘Our hansoms drove up together 
just as you were going into the station. What lots of parcels you 
have, Gavin. Are there any books for Muriel among them, I 
wonder ?” 

“Only one; the others are for my own use. I have had a pleasant 
day. The old General was in great force, and told yarns by the 
yard. He is a clever old boy. How did you find the Mervyns? 
Mother, you look tired. You have been doing too much. Where 
did you get your tea?” 

“You must hear my news first,” interrupted Ellison, for that latter 
question was embarrassing, and must be avoided. Mrs. Trevor had 
nearly made her lose the train by delaying her to give an account of 
her interview with the doctor. 

“Dr. McCallum was so nice, Ellison,” she had said, with her usual 
cheerfulness. ‘He did not laugh at me as I expected, and he went 
into things very thoroughly. But then, of course, doctors must earn 
their two guineas. He has given me some medicine and a few simple 
directions, and I am to go to him again in about three weeks’ time. 
I wanted to get out of it: but he was very firm. So I suppose I 
must go,” and Ellison agreed to this. 

“If one consults a doctor one is bound to follow his advice,” she 
said smiling. 

“Yes, I suppose so; and I shall not be so nervous another time ; 
but would you believe it, I was so breathless, and my heart was 
thumping so that I could hardly speak, and of course he saw it— 
doctors see everything. He took me up in the drawing-room to see 
Mrs. McCallum, and she gave me some tea, and we had a nice talk. 
Oh, my dear”—glancing at her watch—‘“ we shall be late for the 
Bramfield train!” and then they had hurried out. 

“You must hear my news first,” observed Ellison, with good-natured 
wilfulness. ‘‘ Your mother and the General will keep. I have 
something worth telling. Mr. Mervyn and Margaret have asked me 
to go with them to Switzerland. ‘They want to start in a fortnight’s 
time, and will only be away five weeks, so I shall be back the first 
week in September. Is it not delightful, Gavin. I have never been 
to Switzerland since my father took me, when I was sixteen. That is 
nearly twelve years ago.” 

“My dear Ellison, you are not eight-and-twenty yet,” observed 
Mrs. Trevor, who had the old-fashioned notion that young ladies 
should not tell their age. Even in these enlightened days people 
still wish to be young. Mrs. Trevor had no such weakness on her 
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own account, and would at all times state her age with patriarchal 
simplicity ; but she was unwilling that Ellison and Muriel should do 
so. She had married so young herself, that it seemed almost terrible 
to her that a young woman like Ellison should tell people so glibly 
that she had been grown up for twelve years. 

“ My eight-and-twentieth birthday will be on the roth of September,” 
persisted Ellison remorselessly. ‘Muriel and I will soon be thirty, 
Why do not you congratulate me, Gavin? Don’t you think it a 
charming place ?” 

“Yes,” he returned, a little reluctantly ; “and I am sure you will 
enjoy it. Mervyn has been over the ground before, and will plan the 
best route ; and then expense is no object to him—that always adds 
to the pleasure of a trip; so you are in luck’s way.” 

“T am always in luck’s way,” she returned cheerfully ; and indeed 
he had never seen her look so animated. Pleasurable anticipations 
had brought brightness to her eyes and colour to her cheeks. “It is 
so kind of Margaret and Mr. Mervyn to wish me to go with them. I 
hesitated at first; it seemed almost too much to accept; but they 
would take no denial. Mr. Mervyn said their trip would be incom- 
plete without me. Margaret’s deafness is getting worse, Gavin. She 
knew that it would. Even with her trumpet, she never seemed to 
understand what her brother was saying to me, poor dear. She is 
very patient over it; but it is a great trial to them both.” 

“And you are going in a fortnight’s time.” Gavin’s voice was not 
quite so cheerful as usual. Ellison gave him a quick glance. 

“I wish you were coming too,” she said affectionately. ‘Could 
you not meet us somewhere accidentally, at Lausanne or Miirren, and 
join our party? You are so fond of Switzerland, Gavin.” 

“Not this year”—shaking his head. ‘Perhaps we will go some 
day together, you and I, and—” he paused, for as he spoke the idea 
suddenly struck him that perhaps there might be no need to take a 
third person. ‘The thought made him flush slightly. He saw his 
mother looking at him, and changed the form of his sentence. “ You 
know I have promised to go down to Hurst Park for the shooting 
in September, and I may perchance go on to the Merryfields’. I 
shall go nowhere in August.” 

“That is what Muriel says,” returned his mother. “ Muriel will 
not hear of going anywhere this summer. She says she prefers 
staying quietly at home. The fact is, she is so infatuated with 
Mrs. Herbert, that she thinks of nothing else; but I am sure a few 
weeks at Ilfracombe with the Medlicotts would have done her a world 
of good.” 

“Tt is no use trying to do people good against their will,” replied 
her son. ‘“ Muriel has flatly refused to join the Medlicotts, so there 
is no use saying any more about it.” 

“Muriel is a goose,” observed Ellison ; and then Bramfield was 
reached, and they all got into the waggonette. 
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Muriel was in the drawing-room reading when they entered. She 
looked up at them. 

“ How late you are. I have been back nearly an hour. Are you 
not very tired, mother.” 

“Yes; she is tired, though she refuses to own it,” returned Gavin. 
“Well, how did the picnic go off, Muriel? Were the boys very 
obstreperous, or did Vincent keep them in order?” 

“Oh, they were noisy of course—boys always are; but they 
behaved very well on the whole. It has been a delightful day.” And 
then Gavin went off to dress for dinner, and Muriel, laying down her 
book, began to pace slowly up and down the conservatory. To her 
the best part of the day had been the walk back from Redlands with 
Mrs. Herbert and Mr. Vincent. The three younger children and 
most of the animals had been packed into the donkey-cart, and Nora 
and Hugo had walked beside them with Dorcas, and they had 
followed slowly, talking of many things, and often standing still to 
admire the wonderful effect of the evening light gilding some distant 
glade. 

At the entrance to Brae Farm Eric Vincent had carried off the 
happy, tired children, and Lorraine, who was still as fresh as when 
she started, walked back a few steps with Muriel. 

“*T have been thinking over what you told me, dear, this after- 
noon,” she said, with her usual frankness. ‘‘ You do not mind my 
speaking of it again, do you?” Muriel shook her head. “I know 
how easy it is for people to get sore about things, and then how 
difficult it is to judge rightly. You say that your brother constantly 
misunderstands you, and it may be so; but are you sure that you do 
not misunderstand him sometimes ?” 

After all her confidence Muriel felt this was just a little hard. She 
made no answer. 

“T have never seen any coolness on your brother’s part. His 
manner is always as kind as possible, of course I see what you mean 
about Ellison; but once or twice I have fancied—well, never mind, 
let that pass”—for Lorraine felt that it would not do to put a half- 
formulated suspicion into words. It would not be right or in good 
taste to speak of such a thing to Muriel; but now and then she had 
felt a little perplexed about Ellison’s relation to her cousin. Was 
there anything between them? she wondered. Colonel Trevor was 
certainly much attached to his cousin. 

It was doubtful whether Muriel comprehended Lorraine’s hint ; 
but she made no answer, and Lorraine went on: 

“Ellison’s nature seems to suit your brother. He has suffered 
much ; and she is very calm and strong. He is strong, too; but in 
trouble a man will sometimes lean on a woman. ‘That is what I feel 
with Ellison. If I were in any great sorrow it would soothe me to 
be near her. I fancy that is how your brother feels.” 

Muriel sighed heavily. ‘Yes, I see what you mean. I am no 
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comfort to him. I never have been, and it is ungenerous of me to 
be jealous of Ellison. I know it is dreadfully small, but I struggle 
against it.” 

“T am sure you do, dear; but if you would only believe that your 
brother cares for you. He does indeed, Muriel, and you wrong him 
by doubting it,” and then she had kissed her affectionately, and 
turned back to the Farm. She had not said much; but those last 
words comforted Muriel strangely. 

“Do I weary Gavin?” she said more than once to herself that 
evening. “Can Mrs. Herbert be right when she says that he really 
cares for me? I try his patience terribly at times. If I could only 
cure myself of this irritability! I answer him sharply, and that puts 
him out, and then things get wrong between us.” 

These reflections were salutary ; but Muriel had no opportunities 
of making amends to her brother that evening, for as soon as he had 
drunk his coffee, he bade them good-night and went off for a prowl. 
Gavin was not quite satisfied with himself. Never before in his life 
could he have accused himself of hesitation and difficulty in making 
up his mind. He had always settled his own plans and other 
people’s with soldierly promptitude and decision, and yet his conduct 
to Ellison was in utter contradiction to this. 

Nearly three months had elapsed since he had come to the 
conclusion that would be well for him to marry Ellison; but as yet 
the decisive question had not been mooted. Now and then he had 
dropped a word that seemed to point to his intention; but Ellison 
had not seemed to notice it. ‘There was nothing in her manner to 
encourage him to speak. 

When a man is really in earnest, there is rarely any lack of 
opportunity. He is ready to make his own breach and storm the 
citadel without much outward help. Difficulties do not daunt him. 
A lion in his path will not turn him. It is only the half-hearted 
lover who is easily deterred by obstacles. 

Gavin was not exactly half-hearted, for he dearly loved his cousin ; 
but his love was without passion. He wished to secure the monopoly 
of Ellison’s society, to have her near him; but his pulses never 
stirred more quickly if he met her unexpectedly. And though he 
always parted from her with reluctance, he never found the time long 
until he saw her again. In plain words he was not really in love with 
her, and as far as he knew himself he was not likely to be in love 
with any woman. ‘This was why he was for ever telling himself that 
second love in his case was not possible. 

It is lamentable what mistakes even clever resolute men will make. 
They will walk open-eyed and unfaltering into a snare that a weaker 
person would carefully avoid. 

Because his visits to Brae Farm always rested and refreshed him, 
Gavin had come to the conclusion that Ellison was the only woman 
who could comfort him for Helen’s loss. In every way the marriage 
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would be suitable, not because as Mr. Earnshaw said their lands 
marched together, but because Ellison would make allowances for 
him and demand little. Tranquil, unexacting affection would satisfy 
them both. ‘This made a second marriage possible to him. There 
would be no profound agitation to disturb him. This was how he 
reasoned with himself; but if he only had known it there was 
weakness in his sophistry. Ellison, with all her tranquillity, was not 
likely to be content with anything but absolute devotion from a 
husband. When the white flame of love was once kindled in her 
heart, it would burn steadily and strongly to the end. A quiet 
nature can be deep, and there were depths in Ellison unknown to 
himself or her. 

And there was another element of danger unsuspected by either. 
When Lorraine sang to them, as she did sometimes at Ellison’s 
request, Gavin always felt a singular emotion. Now and then he 
had watched her, and told himself that Mrs. Herbert was almost 
beautiful. They had become great friends, and he found great 
pleasure in talking to her; but with her usual tact she often left 
him alone with Ellison. ‘ He will talk about his own affairs more 
comfortably if I leave them,” she would say to herself. “I am only 
an outsider, and Ellison will like to have him to herself.” And 
Ellison always appreciated this delicacy on Lorraine’s part. Three 
people may be perfectly harmonious ; but two are more confidential. 
Lorraine always felt it rather a sacrifice to cousinly affection to go 
away. Colonel Trevor’s conversation interested her so much. From 
the first she had liked him. ‘ How happy Ellison must be to have 
such a friend,” she thought sometimes; but there was no touch of 
envy in this thought. Lorraine never hoped that such happiness 
could be hers. “Where has Lorraine gone? I shall go and fetch 
her back and make her sing to us,” Ellison would say presently. 
“You will like that, Gavin,” and then there had been a quick throb 
of expectation, and his tranquillity would be suddenly merged into 
agitated recollections of his lost happiness. 

Yes; he had been drifting on from day to day in a ridiculously 
aimless fashion, and now Ellison was going to leave him, the prospect 
of five whole weeks without her was not pleasant to him. 

In summer-time the Farm was a busy place, and its mistress was 
at every one’s beck and call. He must think a minute what he 
would do. 

They were coming up to Brae House on Wednesday to dine, and 
Vincent was coming too. The only other guest was Cartwright ; 
the Rev. Eustace Cartwright being a frequent visitor to Brae. 

These summer evenings they generally strolled about the gardens, 
and he would easily find an opportunity of speaking a word to 
Ellison. He would make her understand that he had something 
important to say to her, and that he would come down to the Farm 
the next afternoon to say it. “You must be alone. Give the 
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servants orders that you are specially engaged, and there are to be no 
messages from Sam Brattles.” That is what he would say to her, and 
of course she would understand him, and he would find her alone 
and ready to listen to him, though perhaps her soft blue eyes would 
have a new shyness in them, and then when he had made this clear 
to himself, he threw away his cigar and went indoors. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
AT THE WAGGON AND HORSES. 


THE day after the picnic, Lorraine met with a curious little adventure. 
She had only remarked that morning at breakfast in a playful way 
that nothing ever happened in Highlands; and yet when evening 
came she had quite a sensational little tale for Ellison’s ear. 

Early in the afternoon she had walked over to a cottage at some 
distance from Highlands. A child in whom Ellison took great 
interest had met with a severe accident, and Lorraine had offered to 
carry a basket of good things to the little sufferer. 

The afternoon was hot and cloudless, and the basket that Mrs. 
Tucker had packed was unusually heavy, and by the time Lorraine 
had reached the Waggon and Horses, she wished that she had taken 
Ellison’s advice and driven over in the donkey-cart. ‘Tweedledee 
evidently shared this opinion, for he walked languidly beside her with 
his tongue out, and his tail drooping, instead of frolicking ahead and 
barking at every passer-by. 

A gate opposite the Waggon and Horses led down a broad wood- 
land path, bordered with gorse and bracken, and Lorraine, who felt 
immediate relief when she reached the shade of the trees, sat down 
on a log to rest herself. She was still in sight of the inn. The bow 
window of the principal sitting-room had a full view of the glade, and 
strangers who took up their quarters at the WVaggon and Horses always 
spoke with delight of the charming prospect. 

As Lorraine glanced in that direction she saw a little woman in 
grey come out of the inn and cross the road. She walked in a 
sprightly fashion, looking curiously about her, and Lorraine at once 
saw that she was a stranger to Highlands. 

A new face always interested her, and she kept her place until the 
lady passed her. In the distance she had imagined that it was a 
young person ; but to her surprise the jaunty step and youthful figure 
belonged to quite an elderly woman. Under the broad shady hat, 
tied down in gipsy fashion with a grey gossamer veil, Lorraine 
caught sight of a pale, worn face, and the bluest eyes she had ever 
seen. As Lorraine wished her a civil “Good afternoon,” the lady 
gave her a keen, surprised glance, and with a slight supercilious nod 
passed on. 
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Lorraine watched her until she was out of sight, then she took up 
her basket again. She had never seen such a curious combination of 
youth and age. ‘There was something droll and eccentric in the 
little lady’s appearance. The unusually short skirt displayed a pair of 
dainty, well-shod feet. Her grey tweed jacket fitted her neat figure 
closely, and Lorraine had had a peep of a grey curly fringe. If she 
had only worn a cloak instead of a jacket, she would have been an 
excellent embodiment of Mother Hubbard. 

Lorraine forgot all about her by-and-by ; she paid a long visit to 
the cottage—unpacked her basket and talked to little Susan, and then 
set off on her return journey, fearing that she had loitered so long 
that Ellison would have finished her tea. 

It was still too hot to walk fast, but a faint breeze had sprung up 
and fanned her face deliciously, the warm scented air held the 
perfume of a thousand flowers ; great brown bees were hovering over 
some wild dainties; the birds were voiceless, and safely hidden in 
leafy coverts, and only the humming of insects were audible, now and 
then a gorgeous butterfly flitted past her, or a blue or grey moth. 

Just as Lorraine turned up another woodland path she saw to her 
surprise the little grey lady who had passed her earlier in the after- 
noon; she was leaning against a gate, as Lorraine was about to walk 
past her, something in her attitude made her pause. 

“You are in pain,” she said impulsively ; “can I be of any assist- 
ance? I trust that you have not sprained your ankle over one of 
these tree-roots ?” 

“No, thank you,” replied the stranger; “it is only an old strain 
that sometimes troubles me ; but I shall be unable to walk until the 
pain passes off ; even my staff will not be sufficient,” and she held out 
a carved ebony stick with a crutch handle. She spoke with curious 
abruptness and decision, but her voice was unmistakably cultured. 
With all her eccentricity she was evidently a gentlewoman. 

“If you could only sit down,” observed Lorraine sympathetically. 
“IT can see by your face how much you are suffering. Do, please, 
take my arm; it will give you some sort of support.” But the little 
woman shook her head. 

“You are very good, but I will not trouble you. Iam used to 
standing alone. I have learnt by experience that the pain will pass ; 
it is only a question of time and patience. I hurt myself rather badly 
some years ago. I fancy it is partly neuralgia where the old mischief 
was. If I had only my drops—but I was a fool to forget them—and 
Pritchard was another fool, too.” 

The tone was decidedly irascible, but her lips were white with pain ; 
it was impossible for Lorraine to see any one suffering and not offer 
her help. 

“You are staying at the Waggon and Horses, are you not?” she 
asked anxiously. “I think I saw you come out of the inn,” and, as 
the lady nodded, she went on. “It is not five minutes’ walk from 
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here—let me fetch your medicine—you can easily tell me where to 
find it; the people at the inn know me. I am Mrs. Herbert from 
Brae Farm.” 

“T was sure you were a widow the moment I saw you,” was the 
singular response to this. ‘ Herbert, eh? Not one of the Herberts 
of Chillingford 7 

“No, no—simple Mrs. Herbert. But we are losing time, and you 
do look so ill; please give me the necessary directions. Mrs. Brent 
will help me.” 

“Well, as you are so set on playing the good Samaritan, I will not 
hinder you,” was the somewhat churlish answer. ‘If you will be so 
good as to ask for my maid Pritchard—she will be about the place 
somewhere—she will give you the drops a 

“Thank you; that is all [ wanted to know,” and Lorraine walked 
off quickly—in fact, directly she was out of sight she commenced 
running—and was soon in the inn passage and asking for Pritchard. 

“Pritchard? oh, you mean Miss Bretherton’s maid,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brent loudly. ‘Here, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Herbert from Brae 
Farm is asking for you,” and a respectable elderly woman came 
forward at once. 

She looked a little anxious when Lorraine explained her errand. 
“My mistress in pain?” she said. “If you will wait a moment, 
ma’am, I will have the drops, and be ready to come with you.” 

Lorraine was about to say that there was no need for this, but on 
second thoughts she checked herself ; the maid would know best what 
to do; so she waited patiently until Pritchard returned with the 
remedy. But as they hurried down the path Lorraine was asking 
herself what Miss Bretherton this could be. Was it possible that she 
could be Mr. Vincent’s aunt? What had brought her to Highlands ? 
Perhaps after all she had relented, and meant to be reconciled to him. 
Lorraine was in a glow of mingled heat and curiosity and benevolence 
by the time she reached Miss Bretherton. 

“What an old fool you were, Pritchard, not to remind me of my 
drops,” was her first greeting; but the maid, who was evidently 
used to her mistress’s irritability, only poured out the medicine 
carefully. 

“You have walked too far, ma’am,” she said in the affectionate 
reproving tone that a nurse uses to a child; “ you would not have 
needed your drops if you had only taken a short stroll. My mistress 
can’t stand fatigue,” she went on, turning to Lorraine. “She had a 
bad carriage accident, and ever since she has had a pain in her side 
if she walks much ; it is neuralgia, as the doctor says, but it leaves 
her as weak as a child afterwards.” 

“Don’t be a goose, Pritchard, the drops always cure me. Now, 
Mrs. Herbert, if you will kindly give me the arm you offered me 
before, I shall be much obliged to you, and, Pritchard, you come 
round the other side, and I will make an attempt to reach the inn. 
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I shall be forced to limp like a lame robin; but there is no one to 
watch my awkward gait. Ah, I see you are laughing at me, Mrs. 
Herbert. I believe I was born to amuse people. Not too fast, 
Pritchard—how am I to keep up with your great clumsy strides? I 
never knew such a woman for walking fast.” 

Pritchard only grunted in answer, and all the way to the inn Miss 
Bretherton went on in the same scolding way—sometimes they walked 
too fast, or too slow—or the path was not wide enough, or the sun was 
blinding her ; and after every querulous speech she peeped round at 
Lorraine with a comical look that seemed to say: “ Have you ever 
seen such an oddity before ?” 

When they entered the inn she seemed to take it as a matter of 
course that Lorraine should assist her up the steep stairs ; the pleasant 
inn parlour looked airy and inviting, with its open windows and great 
bowls of carnations and roses—the tea-things were on the table. As 
Miss Bretherton sank down on the couch she said in the same 
querulous tone : 

“Make the tea, Pritchard; Mrs. Herbert is going to have a cup 
with me. ‘Take off your hat, Mrs. Herbert. Where is the eau de 
cologne, Pritchard? Ah, that dog! I forgot him, but never mind ; 
it is old dogs I distrust.” 

“Indeed, I cannot stay,” returned Lorraine hurriedly. “ My cousin 
will be expecting me; I have been out all the afternoon, and it is 
past five.” But Miss Bretherton took no notice of this ; she had taken 
off her hat, and was patting the thick mass of grey curls on her 
forehead with two little hands, twinkling with diamond rings. 

“T really must go,” continued Lorraine; but to her extreme 
amusement Miss Bretherton only looked at her calmly. 

“You are not going, because I want to talk to you, and I have igot 
nobody but stupid old Pritchard, and she is not amusing. Why 
won’t you stop and have a cup of tea with me I should like to know? 
I am quite respectable. My society won’t contaminate you. Where’s 
my card case, Pritchard? Give Mrs. Herbert my card, and then she 
can’t say we have not been properly introduced. No, take it, 
Mrs. Herbert,” as Lorraine laughingly disclaimed this as unnecessary ; 
but Miss Bretherton tossed the card by easy sleight of hand into her 
lap. There it lay before her: “ Miss Bretherton, Black Nest, Nefydd 
Madoc.” 

“That is my name; and that is the name,” she went on, “of my 
house ; but though I live in Wales I am English to the backbone. 
I was not born or bred there. It was my uncle’s place. He hada 
drop of Taffy’s blood in him, and he fell in love with Nefydd Madoc. 
Live there he would until death mastered him. If there is a Welsh 
heaven, he will have made straight for it. There, now, I have 
shocked you. Perhaps you will not condescend to drink my tea.” 

Lorraine was not unwilling to stay. The fragrance of the tea was 
very inviting, and she was tired and thirsty, and by this time her 
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curiosity and interest had been strongly excited, so she did as she had 
been bidden—removed her hat and called Tweedledee, and made 
him lie at her feet. 

“Come, now, that is friendly,” observed her singular hostess in an 
approving tone. “I knew you were a sensible woman, and the 
world is not over full of them. Bring a little table for Mrs. Herbert, 
Pritchard. So you live or make believe to live in this little green 
nest of a place. What on earth do you find to do in this village of 
Sleepy Hollow?” 

The tone was decidedly amicable, in spite of its abruptness, and 
Lorraine responded with her usual simple directness. 

“You will be surprised to hear that I find so much to do that the 
day is never long enough, and my cousin often says the same. She 
is the mistress of Brae Farm, and I and my boy live with her. We 
are busy from morning to night.” 

There was a singular change in Miss Bretherton’s manner as 
Lorraine said this. 

“If you have a child you are not to be pitied,” she said rather 
harshly. ‘I thought you were a lone woman like me; but there, I 
am always taking up ideas about people and finding them all wrong. 
I am a stupid old woman, as I often tell Pritchard.” 

Lorraine looked at her kindly. Her soft brown eyes were full of 
feeling. ‘No; I am not lonely in the way you mean. My baby 
boy is the joy of my life. He is such a darling!” And then finding 
that she was saying too much to a stranger, she changed the subject. 
“Is this your first visit to Highlands, Miss Bretherton? I hope 
Mrs, Brent takes good care of you. The inn is considered very 
comfortable.” 

“Oh, it is comfortable enough!” she returned carelessly. 
“Pritchard looks after my comforts, and I am only remaining a day 
or two. Business, not pleasure, has brought me to Highlands. I 
hope you will come and see me again, Mrs. Herbert; and you may 
bring that wonderful boy of yours to see me if you like. Not that I 
care for children ; my fondness for them has died a natural death 
long ago.” 

She spoke with undisguised bitterness, and Lorraine understood 
the allusion. She was thinking doubtless of the nephew who had 
disappointed her, and repelled her affection. But Lorraine dared not 
mention him. 

By the strangest coincidence at this moment there was a knock at 
the door, and to her intense surprise Mr. Vincent entered. He 
looked flushed and nervous, and seemed still more discomposed when 
he saw Mrs. Herbert. 

** Aunt Marion,” he said, in rather an agitated voice, “ why did you 
not let me know that you were coming to Highlands? I have just 
heard from Mr. Brett that you arrived last evening, and you have 
been here all these hours, within a stone’s throw of our cottage.” 
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Miss Bretherton had been evidently unprepared for this visit. At 
the sight of her nephew, a grey, ashen look had come over her face. 
Pritchard thought her mistress had turned faint, and handed her a 
vinaigrette ; but she pushed it angrily away. 

“So you have come, Eric,” she said sharply, “though I am not 
aware I sent for you; but as you are here you had better sit down.” 
She took his hand coldly as she spoke. “It is a good many years 
since we met, and I am not sure that I should have known you. 
Preaching and teaching do not seem to have agreed with you.” 

“You are looking ill too, Aunt Marion,” he returned nervously. 
“T heard all about that accident, and I am afraid it has told on you. 
She ”—he evidently could not bring himself to mention his mother 
—‘“she was terribly alarmed about you.” 

“Yes ; Ella was always an alarmist,” she returned unsympathetically. 
** So like a dutiful nephew you feel anxious about your poor old aunt.” 
She laughed in a most unmirthful way ; but her nephew remained 
grave. 

Lorraine rose, feeling the embarrassment of the situation. To her 
discomposure Miss Bretherton objected to her going. 

“Now, Mrs. Herbert,” she said crossly, “there is not the slightest 
need to curtail your visit. My nephew and I have no secrets to 
discuss this evening.” She laid a stress on the last words. ‘“ He 
has come uninvited, and you had better help me entertain him. I 
have not so many friends that I am anxious to part with you.” 

The speech was ungracious and in the worst possible taste, and 
Lorraine would have felt extremely angry on Mr. Vincent’s account, 
only she was convinced that Miss Bretherton was in a state of nervous 
irritability which she was unable to control. 

Mr. Vincent rose hastily. “It is I who should go,” he said 
pointedly, and in a tone of strong indignation. ‘“ Aunt Marion, I am 
sorry that I have intruded. I shall wait next time until you send 
for me.” 

“Perhaps so. It will be better,” responded Miss Bretherton. 
“Well, if you must go, Mrs. Herbert, good-bye.” Lorraine waited 
for no more; but as she hurried out of the inn Mr. Vincent overtook 
her, and they walked on in silence. Lorraine dared not trust herself 
to speak, she felt so much for him, and probably Mr. Vincent was 
trying to curb his emotion. 

At last as they crossed the common she said in a low voice: “If 
you only knew how sorry I am for you! And my being there made 
it so much worse for you.” 

He turned to her at once, and she could see the tears in his eyes. 

“No, I think not. You can never be in any one’s way. I am 
sure you can never be in mine.” He paused, and then hurried on. 
“You know the circumstances, Mrs. Herbert ; Colonel Trevor has 
told you. Is not this implacability on my aunt’s part almost 
incredible? She is punishing a man for a child’s caprice—no, caprice 
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is not the right word ”—speaking as though to himself. ‘‘ My dislike 
was too absolute for caprice.” 

* Asa child you disliked your aunt, then ?” she asked, thinking that 
after all it would be better for him to speak out. 

‘Ves, I am afraid so,” he answered regretfully. ‘It was horribly 
ungrateful of me, when she loaded me with kindness; but she was 
very peculiar, and a child does not always understand. I have often 
been sorry to think how I must have trampled on her feelings; but a 
generous-hearted woman would have condoned this long ago. When 
I came up just now I was full of hope that my aunt’s presence at 
Highlands meant a general amnesty for past offences; but you saw 
how I was received. She has neither forgiven me nor forgotten. 
No, indeed ”—working himself to fresh wrath—‘“ she means just to 
gratify her curiosity about us, and then go her way without lifting a 
single burden, and yet she is my mother’s only sister.” 

Lorraine touched his arm gently. ‘Mr. Vincent, it is very hard, 
and this evening Miss Bretherton treated you very badly. She has 
not forgotten, certainly ; but though she is a stranger to me, I should 
say that the sight of you gave her acute pain. When you entered the 
room she grew quite white, and I saw her hands tremble. Her visit to 
Highlands does not point to implacability. I think it would be wiser 
and kinder to reserve your judgment of her until you see her again.” 

“1 do not mean to see her again. Do not look at me as though 
you think I am wrong; amiability is not my strong point. I am 
exceedingly proud. Do you suppose in my position ”—holding his 
head high—‘“ that I shall permit myself to be badgered and insulted 
by any woman because she is my aunt?” 

Lorraine took no notice of this little outburst. She thought it was 
quite reasonable that Mr. Vincent should be angry. 

“You certainly will not go near her again until she sends for you.” 

“T shall not go if she sends for me a hundred times.” 

Lorraine shook her head reprovingly. 

“Tam quite sure you will change your mind,” she said calmly. 
“If Miss Bretherton sends for you, you will go, not for your own 
sake, but because of the children. I know you will agree with me, 
Mr. Vincent, that we can do for others what we can not bring 
ourselves to do for our own sake.” And then she looked at him very 
kindly, and bade him good-bye. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MOTHER HUBBARD AGAIN! 
ELLISON was much interested when Lorraine narrated her interview 


with Miss Bretherton, and questioned her minutely on the stranger’s 
appearance. 
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“T never saw any one more difficult to describe,” was Lorraine’s 
answer. ‘Miss Bretherton cannot be more than sixty, I should say ; 
but her face is so old; there are fine wrinkles under her eyes and 
round her mouth, but her eyes are as blue and clear as a child’s ; the 
mass of grey curls quite hides her forehead. How I do hate a curly 
crop that comes too low ; it robs a woman’s face of all intellect. I 
should say she had been pretty, but bad health or bad temper, or 
both, have aged her. She is certainly very eccentric.” 

“So Gavin said. He called her spiteful and cantankerous ; and by 
your own account she quite insulted poor Mr. Vincent. Fancy rating 
a clergyman as though he were a schoolboy—and she has not seen 
him for ten or twelve years!” 

“Yes, it was very bad; but, somehow, I could not help pitying 
her. I am sure she was suffering, and only wanted to get rid of 
him ; she gave3me that impression. If you only knew how I longed 
to get out of that room—but, no—she seemed to dread being alone 
with him.” 

“T think you had better leave them to quarrel comfortably, and 
then, perhaps, there will be a chance of their making it up; a third 
person is so in the way.” And, as Lorraine agreed to this, she took 
her walk the next day in an opposite direction, and gave the Waggon 
and Horses a wide berth. 

Late in the evening as she and Ellison were strolling across the 
Brae Meadow enjoying the fresh coolness of the air, a respectable- 
looking woman in black passed them. To her surprise she recognised 
Miss Bretherton’s maid, Pritchard. She looked a little confused when 
Lorraine stopped to speak to her, and said something about the fine- 
ness of the weather tempting her to take a stroll. “AsI am a 
stranger to these parts I would make bold to ask, ma’am, if that fine 
house yonder is Brae House ?” 

“Yes, it is ; it belongs to Colonel Trevor, and Brae Farm is down 
there. You see that big pond, where they are washing the cart- 
horses—those are the farm buildings beside it. Did Miss Bretherton 
send any message to me?” 

“Oh, dear no, ma’am, she did not think I should be seeing you ; 
my mistress has been but poorly to-day ; her long walk and talking to 
Mr. Eric has upset her. If she excites herself about anything she is 
sure to be ill afterwards; her nerves are weak, and she cannot stand 
it now. She has been hoping you would call. I knew by her sitting 
at the window all the afternoon that she was expecting some one, 
though it would not have done to say so. May I say you will come 
to morrow, ma’am ?” 

“No, I think not; under the circumstances it would be better not. 
Give Miss Bretherton my kind regards, and I hope she will soon be 
better,” and Pritchard was evidently disappointed. 

*‘T like the look of that woman,” observed Ellison, as they walked 
on. “She has a trusty, reliable face ; but, you may depend upon it, 
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she was reconnoitring Brae for some purpose ; perhaps she hoped to 
meet you. Miss Bretherton has taken a fancy to you.” But Lorraine 
only laughed at this ; she had no great desire to see Mother Hubbard 
as she called her again, though in her heart she still pitied her. 

There are strange intricacies in life; we do not know what fate 
has in store for us. The stranger we pass in the street, whom we 
regard carelessly, may become an important factor in our life’s history. 
Little did Lorraine guess that the tiny woman in grey, whom she so 
playfully termed Mother Hubbard, would be a weighty influence in 
her life; that, already, in that chance meeting among the furze- 
bushes, fate was weaving the meshes of that strange web that was to 
draw her and Miss Bretherton together. Ah, if one’s eyes could be 
opened to see the fine invisible web of curious coincidence and cir- 
cumstance in which we are so strongly entangled that there is no 
finding the way out of the maze, how greatly we should marvel. 
What a trifle had guided us—if we had only walked on the other side 
of the street, or taken another turning, or refrained from speaking, all 
would have been different. True, but these changed by-paths have 
been prepared for us, and an overruling Providence has ordained 
that we should walk in them. 

Lorraine had decided to avoid Miss Bretherton, but fate had 
another word to say on that subject. 

The next morning she and Tedo were sitting under the cedars in 
the Brae Woods; Jenny was browsing near them. Lorraine was 
making a daisy-chain for her boy, and he was standing beside her, 
watching her with delighted eyes, while she sang to him the doleful 
ballad of Cock-Robin ; when, all at once, she looked up from her 
work and saw Miss Bretherton. She was standing quite still, leaning 
on her ebony staff, and regarding them with a curiously fixed glance. 

She gave an odd little laugh when Lorraine looked up. “ Well, 
Mrs. Herbert, so Pritchard tells me you have refused to have any- 
thing more to do with the sour old maid, and this is Highlands hos- 
pitality to strangers—it is very shortsighted of you; but then good 
Christian people are often shortsighted. But how do you know that 
you might not have entertained an angel unawares ? Come now, answer 
me that.” 

“If you will sit down, Miss Bretherton, I will try to do so; the 
ground is quite dry and warm under the cedars; I call it my cedar 
parlour. ‘Tedo, my sweet, ask the lady to sit down,” and the little 
fellow held out his hand at once. 

**So this is your boy,” observed Miss Bretherton, with the abrupt- 
ness that seemed natural to her, but there was a kindly gleam in her 
eye. “ He is like you, Mrs. Herbert, but he looks weakly.” 

“He is not a strong child,” returned Lorraine flushing, for she 
never liked these remarks on her boy: “ but he is much better ; every 
one says so. He runs about more, and does not seem so languid. 
Dr. Howell has done him so much good.” 
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“ Humph! we all have our treasures in earthen vessels, I fancy,” 
was Miss Bretherton’s singular retort. ‘“ What’s your name, my little 
man ?” 

“ Theodore—the gift of God. I chose it for its derivation ; my 
boy came to me at a very sorrowful time to comfort me; when he 
grows up I shall always call him Theodore, but now I call him 
Tedo.” 

Miss Bretherton gave her a sharp glance, there was something 
piercing in the keen incisive look, the blue eyes grew bright and hard. 

‘So you’ve known trouble,” she said rather resentfully. “I wonder 
it has not taught you more charity ; you only made my acquaintance 
yesterday, and already you are sick to death of me; and all because I 
was a bit peppery with my graceless nephew ! ” 

She spoke in such a resentful voice that Lorraine had to soothe 
her. 

“Indeed you must not say so. I was very sorry for Mr. Vincent, 
certainly. I am sure he meant so well; we all think so highly of 
him ; so many men fail to practise what they preach, but Mr. Vincent 
sets us all an example.” 

Miss Bretherton gave an angry snort. 

“TI daresay he is a good, moral young man. I know nothing to 
the contrary. His mother was a good woman, though she made the 
fatal mistake of marrying again. I don’t hold with second marriages, 
Mrs. Herbert,” regarding her severely. ‘Once married is enough for 
any woman. I have nothing to say about men; they are feckless 
creatures, and will just do as they like.” 

“TI think it is a pity to judge any one, man or woman,” returned 
Lorraine quietly. “It is no use making new commandments for 
people ; their own conscience must guide them.” 

“And yet you were ready enough to judge me,” snapped Miss 
Bretherton, “though you did not say a word. I knew you were 
taking Eric’s part. Now, just you wait a moment, and put yourself 
in my place. Listen to me. It sounds droll, but I am rather an 
uncommon person, and I have taken a liking to you; there is some- 
thing about you that reminds me of that boy’s mother. I don’t 
know where the likeness lies, for your features do not resemble her 
in the least ; but there is something that recalls her when she was 
young and in her widow’s weeds, and before she took up with Scott. 
I never would call him my brother-in-law ; that is one of the things 
that made Ella so angry, but I could not bear him—a thin, starchy 
sort of man with his chin in the air, and a head as bald as a billiard- 
ball.” 

It was evident that Miss Bretherton enjoyed speaking her mind. 

** Now my precious nephew seems to be regarded as a sort of saint 
down here. Brett was talking about him last night ; he called him an 
excellent, God-fearing young man; it savoured of cant, but he evi- 
dently meant it—so I let it pass. But what I want to know is this,” 
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digging her stick angrily into the ground. “ How dare he come and 
call on me after the way he has treated me.” 

‘My dear Miss Bretherton, I think I know a little about that. He 
disappointed you when he was a boy, did he not, and you have not 
forgiven him?” 

“No, nor ever shall,” with concentrated bitterness. ‘‘ Look here, 
Mrs. Herbert, did you not tell me the other day that that child was 
the joy of your life; well, when Eric was a little fellow about his 
age, I set my heart on him. Heaven knows I had not much in my 
life to make me happy, but I need not trouble you with all that— 
suffice it to say I was lonely, rich, and without any interest, and I 
just set my affections on Ella’s child; he was as beautiful as a little 
angel, and yet so full of monkey tricks, and it was not to be wondered 
at that I took to him.” 

“No, indeed,” and Lorraine pressed her boy closer to her; he 
had grown drowsy, and was nestling to her, with his sleepy eyes 
fixed on Miss Bretherton. 

“When Ella made a fool of herself with Scott I offered to adopt 
him, and neither of them refused me, and I took him for a time to 
Black Nest. There was nothing I would not have done for that 
child—he had a pony, and a dog, and a garden of his own—but, no, 
nothing would do, he only fretted for his mother; he stood up and 
told me to my face that he would not live with me. ‘I don’t want 
all your fine things, Aunt Marion. I don’t love you, and I want to 
go home ; if I stayed here I should get to hate you, I know I should !’ 
There was a loving speech, and I just worshipped that boy.” 

“It was very hard,” murmured Lorraine; “ but it is impossible not 
to admire his loyalty to his mother.” 

“T took him back myself, and I never said another word to him. 
* Your boy hates me,’ I said to Ella, ‘he is nothing to me any longer. 
I never wish to see him again,’ you and Scott can keep him. And I 
never did see him until he walked into the inn parlour the other 
day.” 

‘Miss Bretherton, will you listen to me now? It was a terrible dis- 
appointment, but surely you do not wish the man to suffer for a 
child’s fault? Many children are capricious in their likes and dislikes. 
If you had continued your kindness to him he would soon have 
become ashamed of his ingratitude.” 

“IT never give any one a second chance,” she returned sternly ; 
“my nature is not forgiving; I brood over an injury until it takes 
possession of me. When I cast off the boy I did it utterly.” 

Lorraine was silent; her whole nature rebelled against this vin- 
dictiveness. 

“T am a rich woman,” she went on, “ but Eric will never have my 
money ; he refused my love, and he shall have none of my wealth. 
I intend to send for him and tell him so.” 

“Do you mean that you have come to Highlands to tell Mr. 
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Vincent this? Excuse me, Miss Bretherton, if I refuse to believe you. 
You could not be so hard to the son of your dead sister.” 

** My sister had no right to complain of me,” she returned in the 
same harsh voice, jthough a red flush mounted to her forehead. 
“Though she angered me by marrying Scott I allowed her two 
hundred a year.” 

“Yes, and you have withdrawn this allowance since her death, and 
left poor Mr. Vincent to struggle on with those four children. Do 
you know how poor they are? He has only his curacy, and how is he to 
feed and clothe and educate his young brothers and sisters? Miss 
Bretherton, be just even if you will not be merciful. It could not be 
Mr. Vincent’s fault that his mother chose to marry again.” 

Something like a smile came to Miss Bretherton’s lips. 

** Well, I won’t deny that,” in a less aggressive tone ; “and I don’t 
say that Eric shall have nothing—if you choose to be so curious, 
Mrs. Herbert. I don’t mind telling you that I came down to Highlands 
just to see with my own eyes how the land lies. I had a curiosity to 
see poor Ella’s children. 

Lorraine felt a little relieved when she heard this, then a sudden 
thought made her glance at Miss Bretherton’s grey tweed dress. Her 
only sister had not been dead more than seven or eight months, and 
yet she did not wear mourning. But she was slightly confused when 
Miss Bretherton answered her unspoken thoughts. 

“IT don’t hold with mourning,” she returned stiffly, “it is against 
my notions of Christianity ; I hate saying one thing and doing another. 
Either we submit or we rebel; there is nothing between. When my 
uncle went to his Welsh heaven, and left me Black Nest, I never 
wore black. I rather like shocking people, Mrs. Herbert. It gives me 
a sort of pleasure when my friends draw down their lips and say: 
‘What a very extraordinary person Miss Bretherton is.’ Well, as I 
was saying, until you interrupted me by staring at my gown so rudely, 
I mean to send for Eric and have it out with him.” 

“T am afraid it will be no use sending for him.” 

“Eh, why not? Do you mean the young gentleman is affronted, 
and will refuse another interview with his affectionate aunt ?” 

“IT do mean something of the kind. Mr. Vincent was very much 
hurt by the way you received him, and I fear if you do send for him 
that he will not come.” 

“Then in that case I must call on him,” was the brisk reply. 
“Will you take me to the cottage, Mrs. Herbert, to-morrow morning ; 
or, better still, this afternoon ?” 

**I—come with you? Oh, no, please do not ask me to do such a 
thing, Miss Bretherton. Why should I thrust myself into Mr. 
Vincent’s private affairs.” 

“‘T shall certainly not go alone,” was the cool reply. “I would 
as soon play Daniel in a den of young lions. Mr. Vincent is 
your spiritual pastor and master; you have a right to be interested 
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in his affairs. If you will not undertake this kindly office for a 
stranger, I must just go back to Nefydd Madoc with my errand 
unperformed, and then Eric will be the loser. I certainly had 
some intentions of helping him, though I persist in my intention of 
not making him my heir ; but if you will not go with me, there is no 
help for it.” 

“You are making it impossible for me to refuse,” retorted Lorraine 
in rather a displeased tone. What could this singular woman mean ? 
Why should she be afraid to go alone to the cottage? She had not 
been too nervous to browbeat her nephew, and humiliate him, and 
probably she would do so again. 

To her surprise Miss Bretherton patted her on the shoulder in a 
most friendly fashion. 

“There, now, I knew you would be sensible, and I mean to 
behave myself. I won’t fly at Eric if I can help it; but it makes me 
nervous to have to hold my tongue. Well, then, we will go this 
afternoon. Come and have tea with me, and we will walk down to 
the cottage afterwards.” 

“Very well ; if you wish it,” was Lorraine’s reluctant answer ; but 
when she went back to the farm, she complained bitterly to Ellison 
of her ill-luck. ‘I doso hate mixing myself up in this sort of thing,” 
she said. ‘“ What will Mr. Vincent think of me?” 

“He will know you cannot help yourself. It is very unpleasant 
for you, Lorraine; but I expect Miss Bretherton is really too nervous 
to go alone. She seems a queer mixture. I can’t make her out. I 
am so curious, that I feel as though I must call on her. I wonder 
how she would receive me.” 

“T really could not say; but I cannot help wishing that you were 
in my place. I hate dancing attendance on a vindictive Mother 
Hubbard.” 

When Lorraine reached the inn at the hour appointed, she found 
Miss Bretherton sitting in state to receive her. She had changed her 
travelling dress, and wore a rich black silk trimmed with superb black 
lace. Her small white hands blazed with diamonds and emeralds. 
She received Lorraine with great dignity, and during tea discoursed 
majestically on Welsh scenery. Pritchard waited on them silently, 
and her mistress did not once address her. 

Lorraine sat by the open window and looked across at the 
woodland path and the fast-yellowing bracken. Before long it would 
be a mass of golden and amber tints. The village street below her 
was almost empty—only a colt was feeding on a patch of grass, and 
an old mastiff belonging to the Waggon and Horses was sunning 
himself in the road. By-and-by the carrier-cart came up the 
Dorchester road, with its old, mottled grey horse, and the carrier went 
to the bar to refresh himself. Presently Miss Bretherton said she 
would put on her bonnet, and in a few minutes returned with an airy 
little structure of black lace and grey wistaria, fastened jauntily on 
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the grey curls. The dress would have been more in keeping in Hyde 
Park or the Botanical Gardens ; but it suited her, and gave her small 
figure quite an air of distinction; but the pale face with its fine 
wrinkles was a strong contrast to the somewhat youthful cut of her 
garments. 

“T always put on my war-paint when I am going to have a big 
palaver,” she said composedly. “If you are ready, Mrs. Herbert, we 
will just step down to the cottage.” 

A curious line out of Hamlet came into Lorraine’s head as she 
followed Miss Bretherton down the inn stairs : 


“This is miching, Mallecho—it means mischief.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MISS BRETHERTON HAS HER SAY. 


TEA was not over at the cottage, and even to Lorraine’s accustomed 
eyes the small low room with its one window blocked up with 
geraniums, looked crowded, and felt terribly hot as they stood on the 
threshold. Nora rose from her chair with wide, startled eyes, and 
there was a deep flush on Mr. Vincent’s face as he made his way 
with difficulty to the door. 

There was unmistakable hauteur in his look and voice as he said 
coldly : 

“Our present quarters are rather small. Do you think you can 
manage to squeeze past Hugo, Aunt Marion, and take that chair? 
Mrs. Herbert, there is just room for you on the other side,” and 
as he spoke he piloted the ladies with careful courtesy, without 
offering to shake hands with either of them; but as Lorraine took 
her seat, she looked into the deep-set eyes a moment. The glance 
said very plainly, “ Please forgive me for being here, but I cannot 
help myself,” and then she stooped over her pet Effie and kissed her 
tenderly. 

Miss Bretherton’s keen glance was taking in everything as she 
settled herself and her laces in the old easy-chair. She drew a quick 
breath once as though she felt stifled. Did the memory of the cool 
rooms at Black Nest, and the fresh mountain breezes come to her as 
she looked round the mean cottage parlour? Her first remark was a 
querulous one. 

‘“‘T wonder you have not the sense to get rid of those plants; they 
block out all the light and air. The room is positively unhealthy.” 

“Mrs, Drake is very proud of her plants. We could not ask her 
to remove them,” returned Mr. Vincent stiffly. ‘One must consider 
other people as well as oneself ; in another month or so we hope to 
remove to the vicarage. We shall have room to breathe then.” 

“ Anyhow you have not got it now,” she returned, fanning hersel 
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with nervous energy. “Well, I suppose you are surprised to see me, 
Eric. As the mountain would not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
decided to go to the mountain. So these are the children. What’s 
your name, boy ?”—suddenly transfixing Hugo as he stood staring 
at her. 

“ Hugo,” he returned, flinging back his unruly locks, and looking 
her full in the face—“ Hugo Medcalf Scott. Edmund has only one 
name, and he is sorry for it; but I tell him it does not matter—lots 
of people have only one name.” ‘Then his childish curiosity getting 
the better of him: “ You are our aunt, are you not?” 

“*T am your step-aunt,” she returned snappishly ; “and you are not 
like your mother a bit; Edmund is. Come here, Edmund; as you 
have only one name, there’s a sovereign to console you. Hugo 
Medcalf is a Scott all over; he will help you to spend it. How old 
are you ?”—looking at Nora severely. “You are Honoria, are you 
not?” and the girl turned crimson with shyness. 

“I am nearly fourteen,” she said timidly, and she edged a little 
nearer to her beloved Mrs. Herbert. ‘The sudden apparition of this 
sharp-faced little woman, with her curt questions and severe looks over- 
awed the children. Eddie held his golden treasure squeezed tightly 
in his hot hand; but even his gratitude bordered on nervousness. 
Effie had taken refuge with her elder brother and refused to leave him 
when her aunt called her. Even the prospect of golden sovereigns 
would not have tempted her. 

Miss Bretherton gave one of her short, dry laughs. 

“*T never was a favourite with children. Effie has taken a leaf out 
of your book, Eric. Well, if the young ones have finished their tea 
they might as well leave us to have our talk.” 

“Tf you wish it, certainly,” returned Eric, with the same stiff 
composure. “Hugo and Eddie go out on the common; Nora, 
perhaps you and Effie might join them for a little.” 

‘Shall we say good-bye to our aunt first?” demanded Hugo. 

** Oh, yes, of course!” But Hugo only stood still and stared at her. 

“T wish you would tell me something first,” he said. ‘ Why did 
you give Eddie a whole sovereign just because he had one name? It 
makes me feel curious somehow.” 

“And you are sorry you have two; is that what you mean?” 
returned Miss Bretherton, looking sharply at the handsome little 
fellow. “Well, I can only say, Hugo Medcalf, that you are not at all 
like your elder brother; but as you are not above asking I am not 
above giving, and though Edmund is the better boy there are two 
sovereigns for you.” 

**Oh, no, Aunt Marion, please do not give him money,” exclaimed 
Eric. ‘ Hugo has no manners; he ought not to put himself so 
forward.” But Miss Bretherton took no notice of this remonstrance. 

“There, run away, children,” she said crossly, “and leave us in 
peace. I have not even the energy to quarrel in this heat. What 
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on earth made you come to this stifling little place?” she continued 
angrily. ‘ Have you no thought for those poor children ?” 

“There were no other lodgings in Highlands, and the vicarage was 
under repair. I could not afford to drive over from Bramfield, and 
beggars cannot be choosers. It is not so bad as you think. We 
have decent bedrooms, and the children are out on the common 
all day.” 

“ Humph! well, you have made your own bed, Eric, and you must 
expect to lie on it.” 

“Certainly, Aunt Marion; and I am not aware that I am asking 
for sympathy.” 

Miss Bretherton fidgeted; then she fanned herself fiercely; she 
was evidently putting a strong curb on herself ; for some occult reason 
the sight of her nephew irritated her, and it cost her an immense 
effort to speak civilly to him. 

“You are wondering that I brought Mrs. Herbert with me,” she 
said after a few moments; “she did not want to come, and made a 
dreadful fuss about it, but I brought her as a sort of hostage for my 
good behaviour. Good temper is not my strong point, and I thought 
it might hinder quarrelling to bring a third person. There; you are 
more comfortable now I have made that admission, are you not, Mrs. 
Herbert ?” 

“There is no need for Mrs. Herbert to be the least uncomfortable,” 
and Eric turned to her with a friendly smile; “we can never be sorry 
to see her here; she is far too good to us.” 

“Well, then, as the preliminaries are so pleasantly settled, we may 
as well go to the next stage. Eric, I was not particularly gracious to 
you when you were so good as to call the other afternoon ; but the 
fact is I was a bit flurried, and it made me cross. It is never my way 
to apologise, and you can’t teach an old dog new tricks ; but what- 
ever I feel, I am going to be civil this afternoon. You and I will 
never be friends,” and there was a dangerous flash of the blue eyes, 
“but it is no use quarrelling.” 

“Tt takes two to quarrel, Aunt Marion. However you may pro- 
voke me I never intend to forget that you are my dear mother’s 
sister.” 

Eric spoke with quiet dignity, and Lorraine felt she had never 
admired him so much as she did that moment, but Miss Bretherton’s 
answer took them both by surprise. 

“Brett was right ; you are certainly an excellent, God-fearing young 
man, Eric, and I applaud your magnanimity,” she sneered slightly ; 
“would that I could imitate it, but I never learned to practise 
meekness in my youth. Well, as you are so ready to endure with 
Christian patience, it is a pity not to give you something to bear. I 
suppose, after all that has been done and said, it will not surprise you 
greatly to hear that I do not intend to make you my heir.” 

“T understood that long ago, Aunt Marion ; is it not a pity to say 
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this again? You may be quite sure that I have no expectations of 
any kind.” 

“So much the better,” she returned ; “but I only wanted to be 
sure that we understand each other—no, Eric—I am not a Christian 
like you. I will never leave my money to the boy who told me to 
my face that he hated me.” 

A painful flush crossed Eric’s brow. 

* Aunt Marion, will you let me say something. Leave your money 
as you like; I am well aware that I shall not touch a penny of it; 
but, all the same, I have always wanted to ask your pardon for the 
pain I gave you in those old days. You were too hard on my childish 
failings, you did not make allowances for a spoiled boy who adored 
his mother. I was ungrateful and treated you badly, but I have often 
repented.” 

‘Can you tell me to my face, Eric, that you did not hate me ?” 

“I did not love you, certainly ; but it was a mistake on your part 
to force me to live with you. You bribed me, Aunt Marion, and 
because I was true to my childish affections you threatened me. 
When I think of those days at Nefydd Madoc, and those gloomy 
rooms at Black Nest, I do not wonder at my hating it all.” 

‘Very well, very well ; we will not go back to that,” and there was a 
sombre light in Miss Bretherton’s eyes. “Your penitence has come 
too late, Eric. Now, let us go on, and I will tell you what I am 
willing to do for you.” 

“You can give me nothing that I am willing to receive,” he began 
haughtily, but Lorraine leant forward and whispered in his ear: “ Be 
patient for the children’s sake—think of the children,” and the muscles 
of his face relaxed a little. 

* Ay, she is right—think of the children—and don’t be a fool, 
Eric. Though I don’t pretend to forgive and be friends, I can’t quite 
forget you are poor Ella’s boy. Look here, I stopped that allowance, 
but I always meant to go on with it again. I have already settled 
with my lawyer that there shall be a charge of two hundred a year on 
my estate; it is yours for life, and the two past quarters shall be 
paid up.” 

“ Aunt Marion, do you mean it? But,no; how am I to take it?” 
but again Lorraine’s light touch warned him. “The children,” came 
through her parted lips, and he checked himself; and then, in a 
voice of strong emotion, he went on: 

“How am I to understand you? You have been a perplexing 
problem to me all my life, Aunt Marion. You are contradicting 
yourself every moment. You tell me that we are not friends, and 
that you will never forgive me, and yet you are dealing generously with 
me. Do you know what two hundred a year means to me?” 

**T suppose it will keep you out of debt,” was the curt answer. 

“T have kept out of that already,” he returned gravely; “ but it 
has been hard work. I used to lie awake at night and wonder what 
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I should do. Yesterday Hugo told me his boots were worn out, and 
I felt all day as it were the last straw. I am not ashamed to tell you 
this now.” 

“Well, well, you have not much to thank me for,” she replied 
ungraciously. “It is in my power to make you a rich man, if I 
chose. Two hundred a year is a paltry sum after that; but it is all 
you will ever get from me, Eric. There, don’t interrupt me with any 
more virtuous observations, for I have not finished. I want to know 
what you mean to do with the imp of mischief—Hugo. He will be 
a nice handful presently. You had better send him to school.” 

“ He is not quite old enough for that. I think I must keep him 
at home for another year; but he is certainly very troublesome. He 
teaches Eddie all sorts of mischief.” 

“Yes; he is a regular monkey. Did he not get two sovereigns 
out of me just now with his impudence! You had better take my 
advice for once in your life, Eric. Choose any school you like, and 
leave the rest to me. I will pay his school bills, and Edmund’s too, 
when he is old enough to go. So for the future the two boys will be 
off your hands.” 

“Aunt Marion! And I am not to thank you for this!” 

“T hate thanks”—still more crossly. “ Words, words, words— 
they mean nothing. What I am doing is for your mother’s sake, not 
yours. I suppose I may be allowed to have some feeling for my only 
sister. You went to Charterhouse, did you not?” 

“Yes; and my father was a Carthusian too.” 

** Ah, poor Vincent, so he was! Well, Hugo Medcalf shall go 
there too. My lawyer will manage it. The boy must have a proper 
outfit, and look like a gentleman. Next spring, then, you will hear 
from Mr. Morgan. He will settle everything without reference to 
me; please to bear that in mind. I want no letters or communica- 
tions of any kind. Mr. Morgan will have full instructions, and any 
complaints can be made to him.” 

“T must accept your conditions, Aunt Marion, although they are 
very hard; but you shall not prevent me from thanking you. You 
have lifted off my heaviest burden, and I am deeply grateful; but I 
should be still more so if I could hear you say that in your heart you 
forgive me.” 

There was something very winning in Eric’s manner, and few 
women could have resisted him. As he spoke the same curious grey 
shade that Lorraine had noticed before came over Miss Bretherton’s 
face. _ But there was no yielding in her voice. 

**T never told a lie in my life,” she said harshly, “and I am not 
going to begin now, and it would be a lie to say I forgive when I 
don’t. I wish you no evil, Eric; but we are better apart. I am 
sorry to be so uncomplimentary ; but under some circumstances it is 
best to tell the truth. Now, my business is done, and I shall just 
take the next train back to Nefydd Madoc.” 
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“Then go, and God bless you,” was Eric’s answer, as he put out 
his hand impulsively. Miss Bretherton did not refuse it; but she 
made no response to the strong pressure. 

“Now then, Mrs. Herbert,” she said, adjusting her lace cape 
carefully ; and with an imperious little nod of her head she swept out 
of the room. 

Lorraine lingered a moment. 

“You behaved nobly, Mr. Vincent,” she whispered. “You have 
given me a lesson that I shall never forget. Please do not trouble. 
Miss Bretherton’s hard words mean nothing.” 

He smiled, but made no answer to that, and she hastened after 
Miss Bretherton. She was standing by the palings watching the two 
boys playing cricket ; but she made no observation until they reached 
the inn door. 

“There, I have eased my conscience,” she exclaimed, as though 
she were flinging off a load. “Now I can go back to Black Nest 
and enjoy myself. Sit down a moment, Mrs. Herbert, it is early 
still, and I am not going to part with you just yet; it is not often I 
find a person to suit me.” 

‘But you look so tired, Miss Bretherton ”—looking kindly at the 
pale worn face—“ you really ought to be quiet now, and I am sure 
Pritchard would say so.” 

“Pritchard is an old fool, and I never allow her to manage me. 
I am only suffering from an attack of moral indigestion. That boy 
has got on my nerves—he is not nearly so good-looking as he 
promised to be, and clerical attire does not suit him at all. He used 
to be far handsomer than that monkey Hugo.” 

“We all think Mr. Vincent so nice-looking.” 

“Well, well, think as you like—there will always be plenty of 
women to flatter a man, and the Highlands ladies are no exception to 
this rule.” 

Lorraine bore this in silence. 

“You have all got him on a pedestal, and there he will stop. 
But we won't talk about Eric any more. I want to forget him— 
it made me sick to hear him with his Aunt Marion and his smooth 
speeches. Why did he not get into a rage, any other young man 
would have done so in his place? But no, he posed as a saint—and 
martyr.” 

Miss Bretherton was evidently working herself up again, but 
Lorraine took the conversation into her own hands. 

“Excuse me, Miss Bretherton, but I would rather not talk about 
your nephew any more; we do not agree on this subject. In my 
opinion Mr. Vincent behaved splendidly ; he was so gentle, manly 
and quiet. Now, I really must go.” 

“Go, if you like; but you had far better stay. By-the-bye, when 
are you coming to Nefydd Madoc? You must pay me a visit there 
some day.” 
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This invitation surprised Lorraine ; but she tried to laugh it off— 
she had no intention of being Miss Bretherton’s guest. 

“T could not leave my boy—and you know children do not 
suit you.” 

“No, they are plagues—the best of them; and I always vowed 
that no boy should ever cross my threshold again. Well, I will think 
what is to be done; and if I find I can put up with it, I will write 
to you.” 

“Yes, that will be the best plan.” But Lorraine inwardly told 
herself, that any such invitation would be promptly refused. Mother 
Hubbard would not be a desirable hostess. “Now I must bid you 
good-bye, Miss Bretherton,” but her hand was detained. 

“Good-bye. You are an honest woman, and I mean to see you 
again some day. Iam not sure I can put up with the boy; but I 
will make a bargain with you. If you ever want a friend, or are in any 
trouble, just write to me, and I will do what I can for you. Come, 
will you promise me this ?” 

“Yes, indeed, I will,” returned Lorraine earnestly ; and then a 
sudden kindly impulse made her stoop and kiss the cold soft cheek. 
Miss Bretherton did not speak, but Lorraine was almost sure that her 
lip quivered slightly. As she walked up the road, she turned round 
once—Miss Bretherton was standing in the window watching her, 
but directly Lorraine waved her hand, she drew back, as though to 
avoid notice. 


(Zo be continued.) 


“WHO WILL BE ORESTES THAT I MAY BE 
PYLADES.” 


Tuts poor Orestes, who by such a deed 
Avenged such wrongs, so dared, and so despaired— 
I think I had not failed him at his need! 
I think I too, like Pylades had dared 
Cleave to him, spite of hell and heaven, and plead 
His cause, when fleeing, hunted, panting, scared, 
The Furies still outstripped his utmost speed, 
First at the shrine ; and Clytaemnestra bared 
Her bleeding breast, accusing him; while he, 
Making appeal from men to God, was heard 
Of that just Judge who tries each thought and word, 
And seees how dire is man’s perplexity ; 
And knows how much we loathe the deeds we do— 
For justice’ self is very pity too! 












A STRANGE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


N advertisement can sometimes set one 
thinking as deep as one of Shakespeare’s 
sermons. I saw an odd one the other 
day, which seemed to me to contain in it 
the germs of a whole treatise on human 
/ nature. “Drunkenness positively cured by 
SA Dr. Betong’s Specific. May be given in a cup 
of tea without the person knowing it. Thousands 
of drunkards have been made temperate men by it, 
who have taken it in their coffee without being aware 
of it, and believe they have cured themselves by a 
mere effort of will. IT NEVER FAILS. Once get it 
\ well into your system and you can’t go on craving for 
alcohol.” 

Such is a somewhat crabbed and shorn yet accurate 
version of the doctor’s advertisement, and I venture to think that 
a philosopher might find in it matter for the most careful reflection. 
Here is salvation for body and soul, bottled up ready for swallowing, 
and to be had of all the chemists. The price, to be sure, is not named. 

Dr. Betong knows human nature too well for that. There are too 
many quack medicines advertised nowadays—thirteenpence-halfpenny 
is the ruling price—and a superficial reader, as his eye wanders idly 
from the cottage at Broadstairs, through the young ladies’ school at 
Ringleton-on-Sea, Cockle’s Pills and Holloway’s Ointment, to finally 
rest on Dr. Betong’s Infallible Specific, might imagine he had here only 
one more of those enterprising practitioners. 

But he would be very much mistaken. Dr. Betong is a deep—a 
very deep philosopher. He has probed that queer, contradictory, 
unreasonable, incomprehensible thing, the human heart. One who 
did not know it, would have paraded all the great, solid, substantial 
reasons why an unhappy victim of the Drink-fiend should hasten off 
to the nearest chemist and buy himself a bottle of Salvation. He 
would, had he been a mere thirteenpenny-halfpenny philosopher, have 
enlarged tediously on the ruin to body and soul, the shame, the degrada- 
tion—he would have expatiated on the awful strength of the habit, the 
pitiful weakness of the will, the almost impossibility of cure. ‘“ See,” 
he would have said, “how great is the evil from which I offer you 
deliverance! See how great the deliverance—i¢ never fails /” 

But instead of this, Dr. Betong lavishes all 47s care on assuring his 
patients not that he will save them, but that they shall never know they 
are being saved ! 
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And here again I think I see a profound depth of wisdom. I do 
not believe it is only the fear of a nasty taste that he is aiming at; who 
would not endure that for much less than to have the devil cast out of 
him? It is that he knows we are afraid of the unknown; afraid of 
finding ourselves suddenly and irrevocably changed ; perhaps even a 
little afraid of being 400 much saved! Doubtless the nasty taste comes 
in. We all like Salvation made easy. What a bait he holds out! To 
be cured of your besetting sin, saved from shame and ruin, made a new 
man of, and all without having ever been at the pains of resisting a 
temptation! Oh, that we could all drink of this infallible specific, and 
feel no more the forbidden thirst! Not to feel temptation any more— 
that were a deliverance indeed ! 

For Dr. Betong is right. Whether his infallible specific be quite 
infallible or no, it is certain that no man is entirely cured who has not 
ceased to be tempted. And he is right too in not trusting to the 
mere effort of the will—divided against itself. The thing is to enlist 
the will itself entirely on our side, and to do ¢/a¢ we must do more than 
struggle. Ah, if we could take something to make us hate doing the 
thing we ought not to do—or best of all, to make us love the thing we 
ought to do—so much that we never so much as think of the other! 

Thousands are cured, he says, who never knew they were being saved. 
The healing matters were secretly mingled with their daily food ; 
they obtained the blessing unawares. And now they think that they 
have saved themselves! Poor human nature—that likes to be saved 
as easily as possible, and if possible without even knowing it ; and when 
all is thus done for it, likes to think it has done it all itself! 

Mary A. M. Marks, 














THE RED FAN. 


HE Principal of the Novelists’ 
College sat upon a grand-looking 
chair before an important-looking 
table in a large room in an old-fashioned 
London square. Around the room 
were arranged six or eight small tables, 
upon each of which was laid a sloping 
desk, a blotting-pad, a ream of paper, 
an inkstand, and a bundle of pens. 
But no one sat upon the chairs that 
-- fronted the desks. ‘The principal was quite 
alone. 
= ““Now what is to be the upshot of all 
this?” he was asking himself. ‘ Here is the Novelists’ College, and 
here is the Principal of the said College. But where are the students 
who should be crowding around me, pouring their fees into my 
pockets and clamouring for my instructions? They don’t come, and 
I ask myself again, What is to be the upshot of all this? Have I 
not puffed myself as never even a pill has been puffed? Have I not 
spent three-fourths of my fortune in advertising this college, which I 
have myself founded ? And have I not spent almost the whole of the 
remainder in hiring and furnishing these convenient premises? I 
have not only done this, but I have appointed an unexceptionable 
principal to organise the work of this college and to impart instruction 
to the votaries of novel-writing. And can any man doubt that I have 
chosen well? Am I not qualified to conduct this institution? Have 
I not read novels by the thousand? Do I not know every plot that 
the mind of man or of woman has conceived? I have, it is true, no 
imagination. But, given an idea, I have uncommon skill in developing 
it; given a subject, I am tremendous at dialogue; given a hint, I can 
construct a volume. I can write the purest English, and I can write 
it in every style. I have the best quotations at my fingers’ ends. I 
know the meaning of all the words inthe English vocabulary. I have 
every gift but Fancy; yet, what is the result? On a certain day in 
the merry month of May, I open the Novelists’ College. I open it 
at g A.M., and I instal a Principal whose merits are indubitable. 
The Principal waits, expecting a rush of embryo novelists from east, 
west, north, and south. But the embryo novelists come not. At 
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10.15 A.M. the Principal alone occupies these convenient premises. 
Que faire? I have exhausted my resources on a venture—per- 
adventure, on an adventure—and this is what remains. I can occupy 
this room for three months, dating from to-day, and I.can spend z 

Here he drew some coins from his pocket and spread them upon the 
table. They were not many, and he told them at a glance. “Three 
pounds fifteen shillings and sevenpence-halfpenny, and the occupancy 
of this room for three months lie between me and the workhouse,” 
he said, thoughtfully. 

Certainly it was a very small sum, and certainly the Principal’s 
prospects looked black. 

“Why did my mother object to my going into the navy, and my 
grandmother cry when I mooted the army?” he went on. “Why 
did my grandfather declare that it was infra dig. to be a doctor? 
And why did my father say I had not brains enough for the Bar? 
And why had I conscieatious scruples against being a clergyman? 
And why did my progenitors vow and protest that I needn’t be any- 
thing, because there was plenty of money in the family and it would 
all come to me? And, then, why did they put every farthing they 
possessed in the Mid-African Gold Mining Company, which came to 
utter smash, and left me with a capital of £400, when I had looked 
for £40,000? Iam the most unfortunate man in the word!” cried 
the Principal, smiting his breast. ‘ But I will not give up hope. I 
will place my halfpenny in the middle of the table, and as long as I 
have not to draw upon it, I will hope on. When that halfpenny has 
disappeared, I will then consider the expediency of laying me down 
to die.” 

The Principal leaned back in his chair somewhat heated. His was 
a sanguine nature, but he could not disguise from himself that failure 
was staring him in the face, and that starvation was lurking hard by. 
For, he bethought him ruefully, he was, first of all, utterly incom- 
petent to earn his own livelihood, and, secondly, he had engaged in 
a rash and expensive enterprise, which, he perceived too late, was 
unlikely to be in the least productive. Que faire? he asked himself 
again, and echo—if echo had been there—would have answered 
Que faire? in hollow and hopeless tones. 

The poor Principal sighed heavily, and his sigh belied the big, 
brave words he had just uttered. Of course, he thought, he could 
sell the furniture of the college, and he could sell his good clothes ; 
but, after all, such sales would only for a time defer the moment 
when he must draw upon the halfpenny. I hope nobody will 
think scorn of him when I confess that his next sigh sounded like a 
sob, and that for some reason he pressed his handkerchief to his eyes. 

At this moment he became aware that some one was tapping 
timidly at the door. Hastily composing himself, he called out, in a 
severe tone, “Come in!” There was a2 moment's hesitation, and 
then the door opened. 
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The sight of the fairy-like little creature who entered took away 
the Principal’s breath, and made him start to his feet. He thought 
that he had never seen any one so pretty as the dainty maiden who 
stood before him, clad in white, with a lovely colour coming and 
going in her cheeks, panting a little, obviously nervous. She was 
encumbered by a large parcel and a little parasol. The Principal 
came forward and relieved her of both, placing them on the nearest 
table and setting a chair for her. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know that you can do anything,” said the girl. “ At 
least, you can tell me when I can see the Principal. I didn’t come 
earlier, because I thought he would be so busy and I should be over- 
looked in the crush, and now I’m afraid I’ve come too late, and he 
has gone off somewhere with his class.” 

So this was a student—the first student! Overlook her! thought 
the Principal. As soon overlook the spring ! 

“‘T am the Principal,” he said, stammering a little in his pleasure 
and excitement. 

* You /” cried she. 

“Yes, I,” he asserted. 

* Aunt Jane thought you would be sixty and have spectacles,” 
said she. 

“IT am twenty-six, but that isn’t so very young, and I have seen 
lots of the world and had a great many experiences,” the Principal 
hastened to explain. 

“J don’t mind,” said the girl, with charming frankness and a 
most engaging smile. “Indeed, I can talk to you better as you are. 
I should be dreadfully frightened if you were sixty. I don’t think 
Aunt Jane will mind—she’s coming to fetch me presently—because, 
though you are not old you don’t look wild.” 

The Principal laughed. ‘‘ Why should I look wild?” he inquired. 

“Well, Aunt Jane says all young men are wild,” returned the girl. 
‘** She says they make ducks and drakes of their money, and waste all 
their time, and smoke all day. But I don’t smell any smoke,” said 
she, interrupting herself. 

“I shouldn’t think of smoking here. I am the Principal,” said 
that gentleman, with dignity. 

“Of course. I am sure you are not the least bit wild. You 
wouldn’t have been appointed Principal if you had been. I’m sure 
Aunt Jane will say it’s all right. I saw your advertisement in the 
paper, and I begged Aunt Jane to let me join your class. I’ve just 
come out, you know; but I don’t want to be quite a butterfly. I 
want to do something steady and useful, and I’ve no taste for 
philanthropy, so I thought I’d write a novel. I read once that one 
of the great brain-doctors said that people who wrote novels saved a 
lot of people who read them from going mad, and I thought I should 
like to do that. So I want to learn how to write a novel, and, please, 
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I should like to enter my name as a student, and pay my fee, because 
I saw in the advertisement it said, ‘ Fees payable in advance.’ Please, 
Mr. Principal, what is the fee?” concluded the fairy, with another 
fascinating smile. 

Metaphorically, the Principal went down on his knees before her. 
“The fee is three guineas a term,” he said deferentially, not at all as 
if he were a great master and she an ignorant little scholar. 

“Only three guineas!” exclaimed she. ‘‘Can you teach me to 
write a novel for three guineas ?” 

“T will try my best,” said he humbly. 

Then she produced the sum required out of a very handsome little 
purse, which, he saw, was well stocked with gold and silver. She 
was evidently a rich little fairy. From the crown of her plumed hat 
to the tip of her fashionable shoe, everything about her bespoke 
wealth. The Principal remarked this, as he prepared to enter her 
name in a calf-bound volume on his table. 

“T am afraid I must trouble you for your name,” he said diffidently. 

“Of course,” she said. ‘“ Daisy Campbell. My real name is 
Margaret, but I am always called Daisy; and I thought, when I 
publish my novel, of saying it’s by Daisy Bell. Of course, if you 
approve,” she added. “I thought it sounded pretty.” 

The Principal thought it sounded very pretty, and he said so. He 
looked at the girl and considered that she was very like a daisy in her 
white frock and Leghorn hat, the feathers on which latter had a little 
pink tinge in them. There was something very innocent and sweet 
in her eager, confiding manner, and the Principal, who felt that he 
could have died for her then and there, began to wonder whether he 
could show the way of novel-writing to any one so pure and young. 
However, it was too late for scruples now, and a beginning must be 
made, so he seated Daisy at one of the tables and seated himself 
beside her. 

“ Have you written anything?” he asked her. 

“Oh, yes,” she rejoined airily. “I’ve written ever so many 
beginnings—half-a-dozen chapters, I mean, of heaps of novels. But 
somehow I never could get on. I’ve brought them all with me in 
that parcel, and I thought you’d look at them at your leisure and 
advise me about them. But I want to write quite a new novel under 
your auspices—something quite fresh, quite original, quite unlike 
other people’s novels — something that people will cry over and 
laugh over—something that will make everyone go about asking, 
‘Who is Daisy Bell?’—something that the Queen will read and the 
Prime Minister snatch up when he has a moment to spare—something 
that will delight the world and ennoble it, and even sanctify it, and 
yet electrify it—-something wmigue, Mr. Principal,” said Daisy 
impressively. 

The Principal looked at the student with all his heart in his eyes. 
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He foresaw disappointment for her, and he wondered how it would 
be best to deal with her. 

“We mustn’t expect too much from a first venture,” he said seriously. 

*T didn’t say I expected, I said I wanted. I hope I may hope,” 
said Daisy. Her voice shook a little, and her lips trembled. The 
Principal made haste to reassure her. 

‘One might always ope,” he said. 

“Then Al/ease don’t daunt me,” entreated Daisy. “I can’t bear to 
be daunted. You don’t know what I feel when people daunt me.” 

“T wouldn’t daunt you for the world!” cried the Principal. “ But 
we must get to business. Miss Campbell, have you any ideas about 
this novel?” he asked gently. 

“Oh, yes; I have a plot in my head. Such a good plot,” said 
Daisy, as she unbuttoned and drew off her delicate gloves. “The 
hero’s name is Auriol— isn’t that a delightful name ?—Auriol du Pré, 
and he is descended from the Norman Conquest, and he is very 
handsome and very wicked; at least, rather wicked,” she said, 
correcting herself. ‘Not too wicked to repent, you know. Then 
the heroine’s name is Pity. In a sort of way I’ve invented that name 
myself; but I know a girl called Mercy, so I don’t see why another 
girl shouldn’t be called Pity—Pity Hawthorne. A sweet name, isn’t 
it? And after a great deal of thought—real deliberation, you know 
—I’ve decided to call the book ‘ The Red Fan.’” 

“Why ?” inquired the Principal. 

“Well, I hardly know. It sounds well, you see, and there can be 
Japanese fans on the cover, which will make the book look attractive. 
And Auriol will give Pity a fan and say solemnly, ‘As long as this 
fan is red, so long shall I love you.’ And one day she will leave it 
out in the garden, and rain will come on, and the fan will be picked 
up covered with pink spots, and Pity wili be in the greatest state. It 
is quite a love story,” said Daisy, blushing. 

**T see,” said the Principal. ‘ But there is more plot than that.” 

“Yes. Pity is a clergyman’s daughter. Clergymen’s daughters 
have a fascination for me. It’s nice to picture the rectory covered 
with roses and jessamine, and an old clergyman with silvery hair 
coming out, and his daughter by his side, so gentle and modest in 
her pink print frock and shady hat, and a basket on her arm, with 
eggs and puddings in it for the sick and aged in the parish. The 
rector always calls her ‘my child ’—I fancy the clergy always do that 
—and they go past the old grey church, half-covered with ivy, and 
they pause by the grave of the rector’s wife, and he sheds a pious tear 
and Pity lays a rosebud on it, and the rector says, ‘my child, your 
mother was a saint on earth, and now she is an angel in heaven.’” 

** But that constitutes only one short scene, Miss Campbell. I want 
to hear about the plot,” 

“Oh, the plot! Well, Pity being a clergyman’s daughter, it is 
such a sweet idea to think of her fair head bowed in prayer, and the 
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old rector in the pulpit with his silvery hair preaching so fervently, 
and all the parish, whom he has christened and married and buried, 
listening as if he were the father of all of them. And then the 
organ begins, and Pity’s exquisite voice is heard above all the others, 
and strong men weep to hear it, and the proud rector passes his hand 
across his eyes and says in his heart, ‘The Lord grant I make not an 
idol of my child.’ ” 

*‘ Again you describe to me a scene. I want the plot.” 

“The plot. Yes, I am coming to that. One Sunday—lI haven’t 
made up my mind whether it shall be Easter, so that he may have 
primroses in his coat, or a hot Sunday in August—Auriol will come 
into the porch. He comes to scoff, you know, and he stands there 
with a sneer on his face, and making audible remarks; but presently 
he is so affected by the rector’s preaching and Pity’s singing, that he 
slips into the lowest pew and kneels there, weeping quietly, with all 
his bad life passing in review before him. And he is so immersed in 
thought that he doesn’t see the peopie trooping out, or know that he 
is all alone in the empty church, till a sweet voice says, close to him, 
‘Sir, I fear you are in some trouble. Can I do anything to help 
you?’ ‘Then he looks up and sees Pity, and in an instant he knows 
that she is the one in all the world for him.” 

“Well?” 

‘Well, he stammers out, ‘Are you an angel or a woman ?’ and she 
says, in her dulcet tones, ‘I am Pity Hawthorne. Come to my 
father, and he will console you.’ Then she takes him to the rectory, 
and the old rector asks him to be his guest, and reads to him and 
talks to him, and he repents and gets quite good, and reads the 
lessons on Sunday, and after a time he proposes to Pity and she 
accepts him.” 

“ And then they are married and live happily ever afterwards ? ” 

“No, Mr. Principal. You forget the episode of the red fan. 
When they have been quite intensely happy for three days—or 
perhaps a week—Auriol finds that he has to go away for six months. 
I haven’t quite made up my mind why, but I daresay you will teach 
me how to manage that. And then he gives her the fan, and she is 
quite happy and trustful till, as I said, the fan gets spotted with rain, 
and then she declares that Auriol loves another girl, and re 

“‘ And what ?” asked the Principal, as she hesitated. 

“Mr. Principal, there I want your assistance and your instruction,” 
returned she, raising her pretty eyes confidingly to his. “I don’t 
know whether she ought to run away and hide herself in London and 
earn her living by singing at concerts, or whether she ought to accept 
the young doctor who has been paying her attentions during Auriol’s 
absence, or whether she ought to go into a consumption and be at the 
point of death. There are so many alternatives,” said Daisy plaintively. 

The Principal looked at her and said nothing. The girl’s ideas 
were so absolutely commonplace that he did not know what to say to 
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her. He felt that he ought to be severe—even satirical—with her ; 
but how could he tell so painful a truth to so lovely a creature ? 

“You don’t speak,” said Daisy, wistfully. “You don’t think it’s a 
bad plot, do you? not shocking and likely to do people harm, I mean?” 

“No, no; certainly not,” said the Principal, emphatically. 

“And I hope—oh, I do hope—you don’t think it a silly plot,” 
said she. 

‘Silly is not a word that a gentleman can ever apply to anything a 
lady has done,” replied he, gallantly. 

** And yet I’m sure you disapprove. I thought you’d have jumped 
up and said, ‘George Eliot is gone, but Daisy Bell has come!’ or 
something of that sort. And instead, you sit and shake your head. 
I know you think there is something against ‘The Red Fan.’ Do 
speak! I'd rather know the truth.” 

** But you begged me not to daunt you, Miss Campbell, and I said 
I wouldn’t.” 

*‘ And are you going to daunt me, Mr. Principal ?” 

“ Well, it’s difficult to say. You are very ambitious, you see, and 
I am fearful of dashing your ambitions. But if I didn’t mind, you 
know, in my position as Principal of the Novelists’ College, I should 
be forced to say i“ 

“Yes? Go on.” 

“I’m afraid the Queen wouldn’t read ‘The Red Fan,’ and I am 
convinced the Prime Minister wouldn’t.” 

Daisy looked at him reproachfully for a moment. Then she put 
her elbows on the table and covered her face with her hands. She 
was crying softly. 

The Principal told himself that he had behaved like a coarse 
brute, and he wanted to go down on his knees and beg the student’s 
pardon. 

“Don’t, don’t!” he said wildly. ‘Oh, Miss Campbell, what have 
I done?” 

“T shouldn’t have minded,” sobbed she, “ if you’d said—I was too 
—virile, or too—passionate, but you’ve—as good as said—I’m 
vapid.” 

The Principal was beside himself. He had put his foot on a 
flower, he had crushed a fairy. And to remove his foot was incom- 
patible with truth. That was the hardest part of it all. 

“I can’t bear to vex you—indeed I can’t!” he began. ‘Oh, Miss 
Campbell, do believe that it cuts me to the heart to give you pain. 
Don’t, don’t cry so! I beg you to listen, while I propose something. 
Nobody wants you to succeed more than I do. Nobody more wants 
you to write a book that the Queen and the Prime Minister would 
delight in. But you came to me for instruction. Now, didn’t you?” 
said the Principal persuasively. 

“ You mean—you imply that I’m—conceited,” said the poor little 
fairy. 
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“Indeed, I never said so. But of course you haven’t had so much 
experience as I have. I’ve read no end of novels. I’m sure I can 
help you. If we were to talk it over quietly, we might arrange a plot 
that you’d like and the public would appreciate——” 

** And the Queen read ?” 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder. One can but do one’s best. And if we hit 
upon a good plot——” 

“But haven’t I hit upon a good plot? Oh, I can’t give up my 
plot! I’ve thought about it for hours and hours. I can’t give up 
my Auriol and my Pity! I didn’t dream you were going to dismiss my 
plot altogether. I thought you were only going to alter it a little, and 
put in a few stormy scenes. Oh, I can’t give up my whole plot!” 
cried Daisy, the tears beginning to flow afresh. 

The fairy was hopeless. There is nothing so obstinate as an 
author. 

‘Miss Campbell, you really mustn’t be so difficile,” said the 
Principal, seriously. ‘I know much more about these things than 
you do. Iam ina sort of a way your master, you know. You must 
bear in mind that I am a professor, and you are only a student,” said 
he impressively. 

** But don’t you believe in original genius ?” she asked. 

** Yes—in some people.” 

“ But not in me?” 

The Principal made no reply. He bit his lip, he averted his eyes, 
he drummed on the table with his fingers; but he could not tell a 
lie, and he could not endure to go on daunting the fairy. 

“You don’t believe in me!” exclaimed Daisy. “I see it all. I 
comprehend. You called me dificil. ‘That’s only a polite way of 
saying I am perverse and pig-headed. It’s only a roundabout way of 
calling me a goose!” She began to cry more bitterly than before. 
“To think of it!” she went on, wringing her little hands. “All the 
lunatics I hoped to save! All the pleasure I hoped to give! All 
the fame I hoped to reap! All dashed to the ground! All gone!” 

And then the door opened and a tall, middle-aged lady walked 
into the room. 

‘What is all this?” she demanded. 

She was utterly astonished. Daisy in tears, and a handsome young 
man apparently comforting her. 

“Oh, Aunt Jane!” gasped Daisy. 

The Principal got up and bowed. 

“What does it all mean ?” asked Aunt Jane. 

“The Principal s—says I’m a g—goose,” Daisy managed to 
articulate through her sobs. 

“What?” exclaimed Aunt Jane. 

The Principal held his peace proudly. All he did was to look 
reproachfully at the student. But the student wept on, with ne: face 
hidden. 
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**T believed this was a College, sir,” said Aunt Jane, much outraged. 
** May I inquire where are your classes ?” 

“Madam, my method is that of individual attention. I take each 
student separately,” replied the Principal, with spirit. 

“And pray, sir, may I inquire what you have said or done to 
reduce my niece to this deplorable condition ?” said Aunt Jane. 

“T have done nothing, madam,” replied the Principal with 
dignity, “that is not consistent with the requirements of truth and 
integrity.” 

“Don’t be unjust to him, Aunt Jane,” said Daisy, uncovering her 
tear-dimmed eyes. “The truth is very, very hard to bear, but he’s 
only told me the truth.” 

“Told you that you were a goose!” said Aunt Jane. 

“Indeed, I never said such a thing, or even thought it,” the 
unfortunate Principal felt constrained to say. 

“No, you only said I was difficile. But I felt what you meant,” 
said Daisy. “Aunt Jane, my little efforts to be useful are of no 
avail. I may as well be quite a butterfly. The Principal says I shall 
never write a good novel,” 

“Indeed, I never said anything of the sort,” cried the tortured 
Principal. 

* But you think it—you know you think it. Be honest, and tell 
the whole truth,” said Daisy. She was not crying now, though her 
face still wore a woe-begone aspect. But she raised her finger and 
shook it archly at the Principal, and tried to smile. 

** Yes, sir, tell the exact truth,” commanded the aunt. 

Thus adjured the Principal spoke. 

“It distresses me exceedingly to say anything that may sound dis- 
agreeable to Miss Campbell,” he began. ‘“ But I feel compelled to 
tell Miss Campbell’s aunt that, in my opinion, imaginative composi- 
tion is not this student’s forte. I regret extremely to sever my con- 
nection with Miss Campbell, but, after this morning’s experience, I 
doubt—never mind what I doubt,” cried he suddenly. ‘“ Miss 
Campbell, pray forgive my roughness. I didn’t mean to hurt you; 
but 2 

“ But you are much too young, sir,” interposed Aunt Jane. “In 
any case, I could not permit my niece to continue taking lessons of 
you. Your method of individual attention may be excellent; but 
taking into consideration your age and Miss Campbell’s age, it is not 
the thing. You appear to be a gentleman, sir, and I imagine that 
your college is a piece of nonsense, pour passer le temps. I should 
advise you to close it. Had I been Miss Campbell’s uncle, you might 
have involved yourself in serious trouble. Good-morning, sir. Daisy, 
my dear, say good-morning to this gentleman, and come!” 

“One moment, madam! You must allow me to remit Miss 
Campbell’s fee, which I have not earned,” said the Principal. 
“Certainly, sir,” said Aunt Jane. She had no notion that this 
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well-dressed man was in difficulties. She looked upon him as a fantastic 
humorist and was inclined to view him indulgently ; but she did not 
see why she should give him three guineas for making Daisy cry, and 
she pocketed them without demur. 

“Let me counsel you again to give up your freak,” she said. 
“ Perhaps we shall meet again in society. If so, I hope you will be 
able to tell me you are living more sensibly. You must be well-off 
to establish a piece of folly like this. Rich men shouldn’t make 
ducks and drakes of their money. But you are all so wild, you young 
men, and so desperately, immoderately ‘foolish !’ ” 

The Principal only bowed as he held the door open. But he 
looked earnestly at the fairy, and the fairy looked shyly at him, and 
then held out her pretty hand. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Principal,” she said sweetly. ‘I am very much 
obliged to you. You were very kind, and I see that I really am a 
silly, conceited girl. Please forget about the ‘The Red Fan.’” 

When they had gone, the Principal put his arms upon the table 
and laid his head upon his arms. I do not know if he cried, but I 
think it very probable. Men do cry sometimes, and the Principal was 
young and bitterly disappointed. He had lost the only student who 
was likely to come to him. Moreover, he had fallen in love, and he 
had nothing to offer the lady of his heart. Three pounds fifteen 
shillings and sevenpence-halfpenny is a mighty sum, truly, to go 
wooing upon ! 

For several days the poor fellow went heavily. He lived somehow, 
and reduced his capital by a good many shillings. But no one 
approached the Novelists’ College, and the Principal dwelt alone 
gloomy and depressed. 

There is no lane, however, without a turning. At the end of a 
week, as the Principal was returning from a cheap restaurant, where 
he had had a scanty meal, he ran against an old friend. 

“Hullo, Tony!” cried the latter. “Where have you been? 
What have you been doing, you lucky dog?” 

“ Fattening for the workhouse,” replied the Principal grimly. “If 
you call that lucky, Frank!” 

Frank burst out laughing. ‘None of your jokes!” he said. 
“Why, you’re in everyone’s mouth! Only man bold enough to 
venture, only man to reap rich harvest, etc. Anthony Villars, Esq., 
holder of the first prize. Don’t forget old friends, old boy! I’m 
fond of the opera, you know. Give me a seat in your box once 
in a way!” 

Anthony was mystified. “What do you mean?” he asked. 
* Don’t joke with a wretch who’s got the rope round his neck.” 

“My dear fellow, haven’t you heard from your solicitor or your 
stockbroker, or someone ?” 

“No. I’ve changed my rooms and I haven’t called for my letters.” 

* But haven’t you seen the papers, man?” 
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“No. I’ve been down on my luck. I haven’t cared for anything. 
I tell you I’ve been going straight for the workhouse. 

Frank laughed again. ‘Then, my dear boy, let me congratulate 
you,” he said. “Charmed, I’m sure, to be the first! Seriously, 
Tony, did you ever hear of the Mid-African Gold Mining Company ?” 

“Yes, to my sorrow,” answered Anthony dejectedly. “I’ve lost 
£40,000 in it.” 

“Well, you have been sound asleep!” exclaimed Frank. “ Listen 
here, you old duffer! It’s all in the papers, and as true as my hat. 
You’ve about quadrupled your £440,000, my son! You've got over 
4,150,000 in that blessed company, sir! You're the sole shareholder, 
and everyone’s calling you the young millionaire. Hullo, Tony, 
don’t stare at me as if I were an antediluvian beast! Why, the 
fellow’s lost his wits!” cried Frank. “Here! Let me pat you on 
the back a bit! Do come round, man!” 

Thus called upon and after a good many pats on the back, 
Anthony came round. 

“By George, I thought you were going off it,” said Frank 
anxiously. 

Anthony smiled and pulled a few coins out of his pocket. ‘“ Two 
pounds one, and a halfpenny on my table. That was all I had in 
the world,” he said. 

“Quite explanation enough,” said Frank kindly. ‘“ But let’s go 
and get some lunch and a paper, and then you can be off to your 
man of business. Wish I were he! There'll be pickings to be got 
off you! Don’t forget the opera-box, old chap! And I say, Tony, 
next time you are at your last copper spend it on a paper!” 

The Principal of the Novelists’ College merged into Mr. Anthony 
Villars without delay, and he adapted himself to his good fortune 
with amazing rapidity. In two or three days he was installed in 
pleasant chambers in Piccadilly, he was riding a beautiful chestnut 
cob in the park, and he was taking stalls at the opera for himself and 
his friend Frank. But this fortunate young man was not quite happy. 
His heart hungered for Daisy, and though he scanned the face of 
every woman he met, he did not see his fairy. Nor could he discover 
where she lived. It is no good looking in a Directory for an Aunt 
Jane! 

One day, however, he went to a dance (for his old friends had 
quickly rallied round him, and he had many invitations), and the 
lady of the house asked if she should introduce him to a partner. 

“Mr. Anthony Villars—Miss Campbell,” she said, directing his 
attention to a little creature who had been hidden in the crowd. It 
was Daisy. 

“Mr. Principal ! ” she ejaculated. 

“Miss Campbell!” he faltered. 

Then he gave her his arm and led her away to a quiet seat @ deux. 

“I have been looking for you everywhere,” said he bluntly. 
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‘I wonder you should look for such a silly little thing,” said she. 

I’m ashamed to think of all the ridiculous things I said to you.” 

“T liked all you said,” declared the ex-Principal. 

“ You are very kind,” said the ex-student, colouring very prettily. 

“ T have given up the college,” said he. 

“ And I have given up the idea of writing a novel,” said she. 
“©The Red Fan’ was twaddle. Yes, it was. Don’t contradict. It 
wouldn’t have kept people from becoming lunatics. It would have 
sent them into the idiot asylum instead.” 

“No, no!” 

“Yes, yes! It wouldn’t have electrified a crossing-sweeper! The 
Queen would have ordered it out of her presence, and the Prime 
Minister would never even have heard of it.” 

It’s impossible to say that.” 

“Perhaps. But, if he had, he would have commanded me to be 
hanged !” said she. 

Anthony did not tell her that such a command was not within the 
Prime Minister’s province. He only looked at her very tenderly and 
said, “‘ Did I hurt your feelings very much?” 

“Well, you did,” she avowed frankly. “ But I got over it. I saw 
reason. I told you so, then and there, didn’t I?” 

“But I made you cry!” 

“Pooh!” said Daisy, with the most charming air possible. 

“You left your parcel of MSS. behind,” said Anthony. 

**T hope you’ve burnt them all,” cried Daisy blushing. 

“No. On the contrary, I’m going to ask for your address, so that 
I may return them.” 

“Nay, pray don’t return them 

“But I insist upon it. Unless, Miss Campbell, you forbid me 
to call.” 

“Oh, I don’t forbid you to cai/,” said the fairy. “I only forbid 
you to bring back the MSS.” 

“Well, to be sure, here is our Principal!” said Aunt Jane, appear- 
ing suddenly. ‘I thought we should meet you somewhere, sir. I 
saw you were having a game. Well, how did you fare? Did the 
students flock to you, eh? Are you paying individual attention to 
a few hundreds more? Does your system answer?” 

Anthony calls this satirical lady Aunt Jane now, and he and his 
little fairy wife see her daily. But she always refuses to believe that 
he had only three pounds fifteen shillings and sevenpence-halfpenny 
when he was the Principal of the Novelists’ College. 

“* My dear, he must have known the Mid-African was going to pay,” 
she says. “ But young men are always so wild!” 
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DELORMAIS. 


By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR OF “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “ MEMORIALS OF Mrs. HENRY WOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


HE clock had 
struck the so- 
lemn hour of ONE as 
we passed through the 
marble corridors. Pére 
Delormais led the way. 
Our quiet footsteps 
woke gentle echoes. 
H. C. had just apos- 
trophised the fair un- 
known in those sweet 
words recorded in our 
last paper. Then 
came the closing of a 
casement and we 
heard no more. 

We entered the 
sitting-room of De- 
lormais and he lighted 
up lamps and candles, 
placed chairs for us, 
made and poured out 
the steaming coffee. 
The room was fragrant 
with itsincense. The 
steam curled upwards 
in fantastic forms. 
The lamp threw its 
soft glow upon the 
fine features of the 

STREET IN GERONA. priest. He fell into 

contemplation, and 

for a time seemed lost to everything around him. It was but a 

“gathering into silence,” the better to bring thought and memory 
into action. We waited, careful not to break the spell. 

At last the brooding, far-off look passed away; he roused himself 
to the present and turned upon us his kindly, penetrating gaze. 
Those large dark eyes seemed capable of every expression. They 
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could melt with fervent love, or flash with intellect, or grow earnest 
with condemnation; they could sparkle with wit, or suffuse with 
pathos. In Delormais the susceptibilities and the intellect seemed 
equally balanced. 

“T have been reviewing my life,” he began. “I am asking myself 
why we are here seated together as old familiar friends. How it is 
that to you a comparative stranger, I have promised to speak of the 
past, to open out my heart to you, to disclose to you secrets 
unknown to the world? It must be that you deal in magnetism. 
Or that we were born in the same mystic sphere, or under the same 
conjunction of stars; and that for the third time in my life I 
discover one who is altogether sympathetic to me; to whom I feel I 
can speak as to my other self. Nor is it necessary that this feeling 
should be shared by you in an equal degree. Enough that you are 
not antagonistic ; even approach me with a friendly liking. I, many 
years your senior, am the dominant power. You follow where I lead. 
But a truce to metaphysics; to searchings into spiritual conditions, 
which we cannot altogether fathom; to wandering into realms with- 
holden from our mortal vision. Let us leave the unseen and the 
uncertain, and turn altogether to the present world.” 

We made no reply. Our sympathy was strongly awakened in this 
singular man. One felt that here was a nature as rare as it was 
powerful ; distinguished by all the finest and noblest qualities that 
sway mankind. But we wished him to take his own way, utter his 
own thoughts undisturbed by any remark. ‘The current must not be 
broken or turned aside. 

He rose for a moment, replenished our cups, and went on with his 
narrative, 

“‘T have not asked you to join me to-night to read you a lesson,” 
he continued. “In reviewing my past life, I find it full of incident 
and action. But it has none of those startling dramas, and strange 
coincidences, none of those high achievements or fatal mistakes, which 
occasionally make biographies a solemn warning or a brilliant beacon 
to others. I have brought you here simply for the pleasure of 
spending an evening with you. If I beguiled you at this late hour 
under any other impression I am guilty of false pretences. But late 
though it be it is still evening to me, for to me all hours are alike. 
For a whole week at a time I have slept an hour in the twenty-four 
in my arm-chair, and found this sufficient rest. We give too much 
time to sleep. Like everything else it is a habit. The day will come 
soon enough for the folding of the hands. At any time I can turn 
night into day, and feel no sense of fatigue or loss of power. Nature 
never takes her revenge by turning day into night. I cannot remem- 
ber the time when the daylight hours caught me napping. 

“So then, for the pleasure of your company, and that we may 
become better acquainted, I have persuaded you to join me to-night ; 
not that I have much to te!l you that can be useful, or a warning, or 
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instructive. And yet it is said that the record of every life is a lesson. 
But all this you do not require. I was presumptuous enough at 
midday to read you a homily of which black coffee was the text and 
strong waters were the application. It was done partly from the 
impulsiveness of my nature which has carried me into a thousand-and- 
one unpremeditated scenes and circumstances ; partly that my heart 
warmed towards you and I thought it a surer introduction to a better 
acquaintance than the usual topic of the weather. Throughout my 
life of sixty-four years, from the day I was able to observe and 
reflect, I have been a student of human nature. You see even my 
rashness did not mislead me. I was not rebuked. On the 
contrary, your heart immediately opened to the singular and 
presuming old man.” 

He paused a moment. The deep musical voice echoed through 
the room in subdued cadences. There was nothing harsh or loud in 
its tones. Delormais was too well-bred, too much a man of the 
world, too great a student of human nature, as he had said, not to 
know the charm and value of modulation. 

He paused, but we made no reply. We were the humble listener: 
Saul sitting at the feet of the learned Gamaliel. 

“‘ Nevertheless, if I cannot instruct, I think I can interest you,” 
continued Delormais, breaking the momentary silence. ‘ My life has 
been singular and eventful. I will rapidly sketch some of its passages : 
a mere outline. To go through it circumstantially, in detail, would 
prolong the narrative to days and weeks. To write the life chapter 
by chapter, incident by incident, would fill many volumes. 

“T have a good memory and it carries me back to the earliest 
scenes of childhood: scenes full of fairy visions and sweet remem- 
brances. Orange-groves and lemon-groves, olive-yards and vineyards, 
orchards where grew all the luscious fruits of the earth, gardens filled 
with its choicest flowers, these are my first impressions. I breathed 
an air for ever perfumed. 

“These realms were inhabited by beings fitted for paradise. My 
mother’s lovely and gentle face haunted the groves ; my father’s voice 
filled the house with music and energy. He was a man bom to 
command, but ruled by charm, not by power. He expressed a wish 
rather than gave an order. The most lovable of husbands and 
indulgent of fathers, we, who were to him as the breath of his 
nostrils, worshipped him. 

“I was his constant companion. Day after day, when just old 
enough to run by his side, he would sail about with me in his 
small white-winged boat, on the blue waters of the Levant. On the 
terrace before the chateau my mother would sit and watch us, an 
open book before her to which only half her thoughts were given and 
nothing of her heart. That followed the little white-winged craft 
skimming to and fro in the sunshine. 

“Or in a larger yacht, we would take longer voyages; but if my 
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mother were not with us these absences were rare, and three days 
was ever their limit. I was the idol of the sailors, just as my father 
was their king, who could do no wrong. 

** All my days and surroundings were coloured by this gentle, dark- 
eyed mother of such exquisite loveliness and delicate refinement, 
whose only failing was too great a devotion to her husband and boy. 
I was an only surviving child, and for that reason doubly precious to 
my parents. A little daughter had first been born to them; a child, 
I have heard, who was the counterpart of her mother; frail and 
delicate and too good for earth; her soul too pure and her face too 
fair. At the age of three, when she was budding into the loveliest 
rose-blossom, she went back to the angels. 

“There never was any fear of that sort for me. From the first I 
was strong and sturdy, escaping even the ordinary ailments of child- 
hood. So far I saved my parents all anxiety. Their only care was 
to check my high and venturesome spirit, which now would cause me 
to be fished up from the bottom of the shallow sea; and now would 
bring me to earth, together with a broken olive-bough that possibly 
had borne fruit for centuries and might have done so for ages to 
come. Une cruche cassée. I never came to any harm. A special 
providence seemed to watch over me: I record it with all reverence. 

* As the bird flies my home was not so very far from here, though it 
was in France, not Spain. We lived in one of the loveliest spots of 
fair Provence; where indeed the earth brought forth abundantly all 
her fruits and flowers. 

“My mother had offended her family by her marriage, yet in 
no sense of the word was my father her inferior. But she was of 
noble birth, and he was not, though a patrician. He was a gentle- 
man in all his thoughts and deeds, a great landed proprietor, a man 
of vast intellectual culture and refinement. ‘The mésalliance her 
people chose to see in the matter existed only in their worldly minds 
and wicked ambitions. For to marry my father she had refused the 
Duke of G , an empty-headed 40x vivant, who had nothing but 
his title and wealth to recommend him. For fifteen years my 
mother’s life was happy as life on earth can be. The day came when 
her people acknowledged the wisdom of her choice, the hollowness of 
theirs. But one circumstance in her father I have always thought 
condoned all his obstinacy and worldliness. He finally yielded to 
her wishes. Without this the marriage would have been impossible. 
When he saw that her very existence depended upon it, he at length 
dismissed the duke and gave his consent; reluctantly, with a bad 
grace, it must be admitted; but it was done. The duke married 
elsewhere. Ever wild and unprincipled, unstable as water, he 
entangled himself in all sorts of intrigues, gambled, and finally fell 
into embarrassment. Not until then was my father really and truly 
received without reservation, with open arms, as a son of the family ; 
a position to which he was in every possible way entitled. 
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“Oh, those were charmed and charming days of childhood and 
youth. It has been said that when the early years are specially 
happy, the after life is the opposite. I cannot say that this has been 
my experience, though, as you will see, the hand of sorrow has some- 
times been heavy upon me. 

“My father was wealthy. He spent much time in his library, 
where my mother might almost always be found, her seat would be 
very near to him. By stretching forth his hand he could occasionally 
clasp hers, as though to assure her that his heart still beat for her 
alone. In all my father’s intellectual pursuits she was thoroughly at 
home ; no study was too deep or abstruse for her mind to entertain. 

** Now and then she would accompany us in our yacht; and it was 
delightful to witness the reverence and devotion of the crew on those 
occasions; men who remained with us year after year, nor ever 
thought of change. I believe that every one of them would have 
laid down his life for her. She never liked the sea; the least 
rising of wind or ruffling of water alarmed her. When she accom- 
panied us, our excursions would be lengthened. We explored the 
islands of the Mediterranean, visited friends in some of the more 
distant towns on the sea-board. How well I remember a longer 
absence than usual when we made acquaintance with all the Greek 
isles, and explored the fair city of the violet crown. Who that has 
approached those classic shores can forget the first sight of Ossa 
and Pelion, scene of the battle between the gods and the Titans, 
though Homer reverses possibilities in placing Pelion upon Ossa! 
Who can forget his first impression of the rocky gorge and valley 
between Ossa and Olympus? All is now in a state of sad but 
picturesque ruin and poverty, but in days gone by industries flou- 
rished here, a happy and contented people. ‘The spinning jennies of 
England have a little to answer for in this. 

“To my mother’s classic mind, all ancient history appealed with a 
special charm. ‘The shores of Greece, like our own, were washed 
by the blue waters of the Mediterranean. ‘There too the hills in all 
their exquisite form stood out in the bright clear atmosphere. We 
journeyed leisurely from the frontier to the Pireus. We visited 
the islands of the Peloponnesus with all their ancient and romantic 
interest. We rested ourselves at the Monastery of Daphne, and from 
the summit of the pass gazed upon that wonderful view of Athens. 
Together we ascended Mount Olympus and’ pictured ourselves 
amongst the gods of the ancient mythology. We admired its richly- 
wooded slopes, where the endless mulberry trees put forth their 
spreading foliage. We visited the Monastery of St. Dionysius which 
lies in that wonderful Olympian amphitheatre, and forms one of the 
grandest scenes in nature. 

“All Athens opened its doors to us. They could not greet too 
warmly or féfe too highly my mother’s beauty and grace, my father’s 
power of intellect. 
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“ But our happiest hours were spent alone. ‘Together we studied 
the wonders of the capital. We grew familiar with the Byzantine 
churches, We spent days upon lovely A®gina where blow the purest 
of heaven’s pure winds. Westood almost in awe before the wonderful 
ruins of the Doric Temple of Zeus, A®gina’s glory, whose columns 
have stood the test of 2500 years. What can be lovelier than the 
view from the summit of that rugged hill crowned by this imperishable 
monument? I remember as though it were yesterday my first glimpse 
of Helicon and Parnassus as we sailed through the Gulf of Corinth; the 
walk through the olive groves of the Sacred Plain, where, turn which 
way you will, the eye rests on historic ground. In the fair city we 
thought of Paul as he preached to the Athenians under the shadow of 
the Parthenon. We haunted the Acropolis with its barren rocks and 
fragments of past glories. From the charmed heights we gazed upon 
the sapphire sea ever flashing in brilliant sunshine. In the distance, 
faint and hazy and dreamlike, were ever the sleeping mountains, 
f£gina and Argolis protecting the magic ranges. Sometimes we 
penetrated too far inland, and more than once my father’s adventurous 
spirit had nearly brought us within the grasp of brigands : a condition 
of things that would certainly have been the death of my mother, and 
for which he would never have forgiven himself. 

“But all the pleasure of our wanderings never equalled the 
pleasure of our home-coming. ‘There was our life and our delight. 
There we were truly happy. Looking back, I see that it was an ideal 
existence: a condition heaven never permits to remain too long 
unbroken, or we might forget that this is not our abiding city. 

‘My father filled his leisure moments by cultivating vineyards, 
which in those days were very successful, and in the form of wine 
returned him rich revenues. We lived in a rainbow atmosphere, and 
if you know Provence—as doubtless you do—you will also know that 
this is no mere figure of speech. Theairs of heaven were ever balmy. 
In those days one never heard of cold and snow and frost on the 
Riviera. We have since approached some degrees nearer to the North 
Pole. Little need for others to go off in search of it and bring it to us. 
At that time we lived in perpetual summer. ‘The sapphire waters 
of the Mediterranean for ever flashed and flowed upon the white 
sands of the shores that belonged to us. It seems to me now 
that the skies were always blue and the sun always shone. Olive- 
yards and vineyards, I have said, surrounded us. Orange and lemon- 
groves sent forth an exquisite perfume only known to those who have 
lived amongst them. An amphitheatre of hills rose about us; the 
lovely Maritime Alps with all their graceful undulations, all their rich 
foliage. Birds flashed in the sunshine. In the balmy nights of May 
the nightingales in the groves never ceased their song. 

““T must have been an impressionable child, with all my strong 
sturdy health, inheriting something of my mother’s romantic nature. 
It is certain that the memory of those early days has never faded, 
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but has been the background and colouring of all my after life. Even 
now in thought I often go back to them. ‘There are times when I 
am a little undecided how to act. I ask myself how my father or 
mother would have acted under the circumstances, and in their clear 
sensible tones I seem to hear the reply. 

“Up to the age of seven they were my sole instructors. Then 
fresh plans were formed. A precocious child, it was felt that I 
ought to enter upon more serious studies than they had leisure 
to superintend. A tutor was found; the Abbé Rivitre; a man 
of large mind and solid attainments; a profound thinker. To this 
he added the simple nature of a child. The marvel was that he 
condescended to become tutor and companion toa lad of seven. We 
soon found that his ambition was to have leisure for the writing of 
metaphysical works. His present appointment gave him to the full 
his heart’s desire. He had no parish or people to look after. With 
less singleness of purpose and more worldliness, he might have risen 
to any position in the church. No better companion for a boy 
could have been found. He possessed the rare faculty of imparting 
knowledge. His mind could unbend. He adapted his conversa- 
tion to his hearers. He was no mere bookworm, dry, tedious and 
incomprehensible. My studies were a delight. I knew afterwards 
that one of the joys of his life was to watch day by day the progress 
and unfolding of his pupil’s mind. Thus he took the keenest 
interest in his work and considered his days doubly blessed. I have 
heard him say that the offer of Rome’s triple crown would not have 
tempted him to change his life. 

“He did not live in the chateau, but in a small house on the 
estate. It was supposed that here he would feel himself more his 
own master, free to order, to come and go as he would, whilst 
every comfort was secured to him. My father was the most gene- 
rous of men, full of thoughtful consideration for all in any way 
dependent upon him. From the highest to the lowest none were 
passed over. He soon discovered the Abbé’s true character; the 
high purpose that actuated his life; and became devoted to him. 
My father’s mind was quite equal to the Abbé’s, though he had not 
spent his life in metaphysical studies. Still he sympathised with his 
pursuits and read his works in MS. Now he agreed with the writer 
and now differed. His clear vision was often correct, and many a 
time the Abbé was won over to his opinion. 

“The Abbé became, so to say, our domestic chaplain. As often 
as he could be persuaded, he made a fourth at the dinner-table 
and said grace in his quiet refined tones. And he needed far less 
persuasion on these occasions than when the chateau was filled 
with guests. He was always an acquisition. A man of deep and 
varied thought, possessing the gift, not always given to great men, 
of putting his thoughts into words. An earnest and fluent talker, 
who could unstring his bow and throw a charm even over ordinary 
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topics. This was far more apparent, far more exercised when we 
were alone and he was sure of the sympathy of his hearers, than 
when others were present. If he only spoke of the passing clouds, 
the ripening fruit, or the flashing sea, his original mind would clothe 
his ideas in a form peculiarly his own and especially attractive. 

“T often think that Providence helped my father in his selection. 
When indeed does Providence of direct the paths of its children? 
Without doubt I owe the Abbé a deep debt of gratitude. He did 
much to shape and consolidate my character. I was his pupil in all 
those important years when the seeds are being sown to bear fruit 
in the after life. From the age of seven to nineteen, I was seldom 
absent from him. Occasionally he would join us in our yachting 
excursions. ‘Then, unbending, throwing work to the winds, he would 
become the most delightful of companions. In spite of his fifty years 
and his long white hair, he could be almost childlike in his ways. 
His was one of those simple and rare natures that never grow old. 

“ Rightly or wrongly, my parents elected to keep me at home. I 
was their all in life ; they would have me under their own roof. And 
why not? Myfuture was assured. I should be wealthy. It was not 
necessary to go out into the world to learn to fight my way, as it is 
called. In the matter of education I certainly did not suffer. Ex- 
perience of the world came soon enough. 

*So our quiet and charming life went on. Looking back, I 
would not change one single circumstance of those early days. 
They are a treasure-house on which I still draw for strength and 
guidance. 

“We were by no means isolated. My father was given to hospi- 
tality and delighted in receiving his friends. We mixed freely with 
the few families of our own rank in the neighbourhood. Nevertheless 
these were exceptional times. He was happiest—we all were—when 
the house was free from guests and we were all in all to each other. 
It was a paradise of four people ; for the Abbé in time became as 
one of ourselves. If good influence were wanted, he gave it. He 
was a deeply religious man in the wide acceptation of the term: not 
thinking of saints and fasts and penances, but of the higher life which 
looks only Above for strength and consolation. I much fear me he 
would have passed but a poor examination before the Consistory of 
Rome. I doubt if he would have escaped excommunication. Holy, 
upright man!” cried Delormais with fervour. ‘“ He was as much 
above ordinary human nature, with all its petty ways and narrowing 
limits, as the stars of the firmament are above the earth.” 

Again he paused, and for a moment seemed plunged in profound 
sadness. He had evidently reached a painful crisis in his life. A 
deep sigh escaped him which seemed weighted with the burden of 
years. ‘Then with an effort, still turning upon us that kindly, pene- 
trating eye, he went on with his narrative. 

* At the age of fifteen came my first great sorrow—the greatest 
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sorrow of my life. I could not have conceived that our cloudless sky 
would so suddenly become overcast with the blackness of night. 
My mother died. A man loses his wife, and however much he loved 
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her, he may get him another. But he can have but one mother in 
his life, one father. 
“For long she had been gradually fading. Much as I loved her, 
: my boyish eyes did not perceive the change that was coming. I did 
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not see that this earthly angel was quietly passing away to heaven. 
She herself was conscious of it. ‘There were times—how well I re- 
membered it afterwards—when I would find her eyes fixed upon me 
with a yearning, ineffable sadness. Her whole soul and spirit seemed 
to be speaking to me without words. She was about to leave me to 
the temptations and tender mercies of the world—how would it fare 
with me in the years to come? But she never spoke or gave me 
word or sign of warning. 

“My father also saw the change coming, but would not admit 
it; could not believe or realise it. He felt the loss would be his 
death-blow. For him there could be no second wife, no other com- 
panion. When the blow fell, it crushed him. He was never the 
same again. I never again heard him laugh, scarcely saw him smile. 
His body was still on earth, thought and spirit seemed to have 
followed his wife into the unseen world. His affection for me, the 
kindly remonstrances of the good Abbé, even these were not powerful 
enough to restore his desire for life. He went on quietly, patiently 
for four years, then followed the wife without whom it seemed he could 
not remain on earth. 

“T told you just now their life was too happy to remain long 
without interruption. Their fifteen years of perfect companionship 
had passed as a flash, the dream of a long day, and then vanished. 

“I was now nineteen, but mentally and physically more like five- 
and-twenty. A restlessness seized me. My home was haunted 
by the spirits of my parents; by the remembrance of days whose 
perfect happiness made that remembrance for the moment intoler- 
able. I had passionately, tenderly loved both father and mother. If 
I went into the groves, her face seemed ever gazing at me amidst 
the fruit and foliage. Her accustomed place in the terrace was filled 
with her presence. In every room in the house I heard my father’s 
voice, felt the clasp of his hand. 

“The good Abbé was my frequent companion, but the blow had 
told upon him also. He had aged wonderfully. Though he tried 
to be cheerful for my sake, it was clearly forced. My life grew 
impossible. I felt that I must change the scene if I would recover 
mental tone and vigour. For atime I must travel; see the world ; 
wander from place to place, country to country, until rest and calm 
returned to my soul. Even the Abbé, sorry as he was to part from 
me, commended my resolution. 

““T was my own master ; wealthy ; free to come and go as I would; 
everything favoured the idea. At home I would change nothing. 
The Abbé should remain in his little house, his days and leisure at 
his own disposal. The old servants were retained in the chateau. 
Only the living-rooms should be closed to the ghosts that haunted 
them. The able superintendent of all outdoor concerns, a domestic 
chargé-d’affaires, who had for years filled the position under my 
father, remained at the head of all things. The only change in his 
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routine was that once a week he should have a morning with the 
Abbé. All matters were to pass under the scrutiny of that wise 
judgment. If any difficulty arose he was to be appealed to. It was 
the only service I asked at the hands of my old tutor in return for the 
home and stipend it was my privilege to afford him. He had long 
been white-haired ; he was now venerable beyond his nearly seventy 
years. He gave me his solemn benediction at parting, and for the 
first time I saw him break down. He wept as he placed his hands 
upon my head. ‘This third parting is too much for me,’ he cried. 
‘I can no more.’ 

“So I turned my back upon my home, my face to the world. I 
was strong, energetic, full of life and spirit, though for the moment 
clouded and subdued. The Abbé had taken care that my mental 
powers should be thoroughly trained. For twelve years I had been 
his constant care. In many things he thought me his superior. 
Mathematics and classics, the sciences, these by his rare skill he 
had made my amusement. But my impulsive nature, quick some- 
times to rashness, had not been conquered. He had only given 
me a certain amount of judgment and common-sense which must 
stand by me in moments of difficulty or danger. Altogether I was 
well-fitted to take care of myself, in spite of my love of adventure 
and quick temperament. You see,” added Delormais with a smile, 
“that it clings to me still. The old Adam dies hard within us. 
Who else would have treated you to a homily on black coffee and 
brandy as I did this morning ? 

“I departed on my travels with no fixed purpose other than to see 
the world. To which point of the compass I turned, chance should 
decide. 

“The first morning that I wakened up away from home I found 
myself in the Eternal City. I had always loved Rome. Here I 
thought I might lose myself in ancient history. In imagination I 
trod the palace of the Czsars, and in the Coliseum beheld the 
martyred Christians. I pictured the gilded pageantries of the Tiber, 
the splendours of the pleasure-lost citizens. I sawthe vast Campagna 
clothed with its armies, listened to the clash of arms and shouts of 
warriors ascending heavenwards. I walked the Appian Way with 
St. Paul and at the Three Taverns seemed to hear his voice in 
sorrowful farewell. At the shrine of Cecilia Metella I lingered in 
sympathetic communion; and from the Pincio Hill watched the 
sunsets of those matchless skies. Why are the skies of Rome more 
beautiful than any other? The Vatican opened its doors to me 
and the Pope gave me his most intimate and friendly benediction. 
I fear that I thought too lightly of the latter. 

“What just then was more ito my purpose, in Rome I found 
a great friend. He, Count Albert, was the nephew of the duke 
my mother had refused to marry. We had been intimate from 
childhood, but he was five years my senior. I need not say that he 
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was a very different man from his uncle: high-minded, earnest, a 
cultivated, polished citizen of the world. He was about to visit 
Egypt and Palestine, and begged me to join him. His happiness he 
declared would then be complete. 

“Thus chance, or an over-ruling Providence, decided for me. I 
willingly acquiesced, and the many months we spent together remain 
as some of the happiest of my life. Though never ceasing to mourn 
my loss I quickly threw off depression in the excitement of ever- 
changing scenes. Only in the still darkness of the night ‘hours 
would the beloved faces and voices come to me with an ever- 
recurring sense of loneliness, and, man though I was, my pillow was 
frequently wet with tears. But our friendship for each other was 
sincere, and has remained so. For the Duke of G.—he has now by 
the decrees of fate become the head of his family—is still living, 
though we have seldom met of late years. 

“We travelled together, enjoying those sweet pleasures of com- 
panionship only given to us in youth. With Egypt and Palestine 
we became intimate and familiar. Cairo delighted us. It was 
less modern in those days than in these. We were never tired of 
visiting the mosques with all their sacred and historic charm. We 
made the acquaintance of the sheikhs, saw them perform im- 
possible magic, heard strange things revealed in a drop of ink. 
To me these mysteries have remained unsolved to this day. We 
spent hours and days amongst the tombs of the Caliphs, revelling 
in their wonderful refinement. We visited all the ancient cities 
of the Nile: Thebes with its hills and ruins, Memphis with its 
palm forests and Pyramids—those monuments the most ancient in 
the world. We contemplated the great Pyramids of Ghizeh by moon- 
light and felt steeped in mystery. In the same weird light I have 
stood before the Sphinx, and asked the reason and origin of its 
existence, but only profound silence has answered me. At Dendera, 
that perfect temple begun by Cleopatra and finished by Tiberius, I 
gazed upon the features of the famous queen and compared them 
with those of Hermonthis. I found they resembled each other and 
confess that I wondered in what consisted the beauty of the woman 
who changed the fate of the world—but beautiful she must have 
been. We chartered our dahabeeah and travelled up to the Second 
Cataract. Never shall I forget the soothing repose of those quiet 
weeks ; the delight of our uninterrupted companionship; the books 
we read together; the daily thoughts we exchanged; the ruined 
cities we explored. It was an experience that comes only once in a 
lifetime. 

“We both felt strongly the connection between Sacred Geo- 
graphy and Sacred History, and that the one would be better under- 
stood if the other were visited. So together we became acquainted 
with the Peninsula of Sinai; its mountains, plains and sea. The 
charm and freedom of the desert I had often dreamed about, but 
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how far greater was the reality. Here we revelled day after day 
in the wonderful isolation: sky and sand and nothing else. A 
mingling of gorgeous tones: a vast expanse of blue and yellow; a 
molten sun burning down upon all by day; at night the infinite 
repose of darkness and star-lit skies. How endless were those sandy 
wastes, broken only by the wild broom and acacia yielding its gum 
arabic ; the wild palm and manna-giving tamarisk. 

““We traversed the desert in which the Israelites wandered for 
forty years; and crossed the Red Sea over the very spot where 
Pharaoh and his host were drowned. We ascended Mount Serbal 
and the cluster of Jebel Misa and therefore must have trod. the 
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very Sinai of Israel. We stayed for days at the wonderful convent 
of St. Catherine ; a strange building to exist in the very centre of the 
desert, with its massive walls, gorgeous church and galleries, monkish 
cells and guest chambers, its wonderful gardens. We spent much 
time in the library, examining its ancient and singularly interesting 
MSS. We conversed frequently with the monks, and wondered 
why they should be Greek and not Arabian; and whether, so far 
removed from the world, temptation and sin and sorrow still assailed 
them. 

“In the Valley of the Saint we visited the tomb of Sheikh Saleh, 
the ‘great unknown,’ where the tribes of the Desert assemble once a 
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year and hold their races and dances and offer up burnt sacrifices. 
We looked upon Hebron, that wonderful sepulchre of the Patriarchs, 
and passed through the Valley of Eschol, once so abundant in the 
fruits of the earth. We visited the three Pools of Solomon on our 
way to Bethlehem. Never can I forget the gorgeous splendour of the 
scene, the wonderful undulations of those vine-clad hills. In the 
vast depression lie the sleeping pools, square and regular, and sky and 
atmosphere seem full of flaming colours, and one realises the true 
meaning of the glories of the East. Beyond lies Rachel’s tomb, and 
from the top of a neighbouring hill one looks down upon Jerusalem 
the Golden! Here we feel that we are treading the holiest ground 
on earth. 

“We went up the Passage of Michmash to Bethel; that dreary 
and barren spot where Jacob made him a pillar of stones and 
dreamed his dream. You remember his words: ‘Surely the Lord is 
in this place and I knew it not... . This is none other than the 
house of God and this is the gate of heaven.’ The spot is very 
desolate ; no wonder Jacob feared as he gazed around. 

We visited Lebanon, and in its grove reposed under the few 
remaining cedars, listened to the cry of the cicale, and watched the 
birds of brilliant plumage flitting from branch to branch. Though 
in the midst of the desert there was no silence. A wonderful spot, 
with its rushing streams, its vineyards and corn-fields, the magnificent 
sea flashing in the sunshine. What a forest life it must have been 
before Sennacherib laid it low! 

“So we became thoroughly acquainted with Sinai and Palestine. 
I can never understand those who leave this magic land with a sense 
of disappointment. It is true that we were young, full of life and 
vigour, ready to extract all the honey from our sweets; but to me no 
after experience ever equalled this first lengthened journey of my 
manhood. With what sorrow and regret I brought it to an end and 
parted from my friend, you will easily imagine. 

“But it had to be. I had been long absent from home. The 
Abbé wrote to me regularly ; all had gone on well and quietly; but I 
began to feel anxious to gaze once more upon the beloved groves and 
shores of home; to hear once more the voice of the good old man 
who I knew hungered and thirsted for my return. 

“One morning when the sun was shining and everything looked 
bright and happy, I suddenly appeared before the Abbé. He was 
absorbed upon a MS. putting the finishing touches to a chapter of 
peculiar merit, when he looked up and saw the desire of his eyes. 
For a moment I thought he was about to lose consciousness. Then 
the blood rushed to his pale, refined face, and I found myself clasped 
in his arms. 

“We spent a quiet happy month together. I took up my abode 
in his house, not in the chateau. Everything was pursuing the calm 
and even tenor of its way. Every one was happy, and the return of 
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the master made that happiness complete. They all hoped I had 
come to remain; but I found that could not be. I was unable to 
settle down tc a quiet domestic life. This home-coming had brought 
back all my loss, the happiness of days gone for ever. I felt I 
must seek fresh scenes, and soon departed again on my wanderings. 
This time they were not very distant. 

“1 crossed over to Algeria, and from the bright green slopes of 
the Sahel learned to love the white terraces and hanging gardens that 
contrasted so well with the matchless blue of the Mediterranean. 
That was not all that I learned to love. 

“T mixed freely with the Arabs and the French of all classes. 
Fate took me to Djidjelly. I wished to ascend Mount Bubor, and 
from its summit gaze as it were upon all the kingdoms of the earth 
and the glory of them. Here I committed the most rash, most 
impulsive act of my life. You will say it was impossible in one 
brought up as I had been. I have learned that nothing is impossible. 
Remember also my youth; that I was in a sense alone in the world ; 
had never loved, never even thought of love. I will now tell you a 
secret hitherto locked within my own breast. In a word, I married. 
Djidjelly has been considered almost impregnable, but no fortress can 
keep out the arrows of Cupid. 

“T had been in the town for about a week, exploring the rocks 
and heights, picturing that terrible expedition two centuries ago, when 
the Kabyles brought Beaufort and his men to utter defeat. One day 
I had walked some ten miles into the interior. I was revelling in 
the perfume of one of the lovely groves that abound, when suddenly 
I came upon a vision of grace and beauty that absolutely dazzled and 
astounded me. It was that witching hour of evening when the sun 
nears the horizon and all nature seems sinking into repose. <A 
perfect paradise of orange and almond trees, olives and pomegranates, 
interspersed with the wild laurel, surrounded me. Never did paradise 
boast a fairer Eve. The declining sun threw deep shadows athwart 
the paths; branches and foliage traced fairy pictures of sunlight and 
shade. 

“In this enchanting scene stood a young Kabyle woman lovelier 
than anything I had ever seen before or have ever dreamed of since. 
She was about seventeen, but here, as you know, women develop early. 
Her form was perfect as her face. If she walked, her step was light 
and majestic. If she ran, it was with the grace of the gazelle. 
Everything about her was harmonious. Her abundant dark hair 
crowned a small and shapely head. Her eyes, large, dark and soft, 
flashed with sensibility and intelligence beneath pencilled eyebrows 
and long drooping eyelashes that almost swept her cheek. Her 
expression was one of singular purity and guilelessness. All the 
passionate temperament of the East seemed to have passed her 
by. Yet how purely, how fervently she could love! Over a silken 
robe she wore a haick or burnous of fine gossamer that fell about 
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her in graceful folds. When her small coral lips parted they revealed 
the most regular of pearly teeth. Her voice was music. You will 
say that I am making her too perfect. This would indeed be 
impossible. I have never since met any one to approach her either 
in grace of mind or beauty of feature. 

“But Nature had been cruel. She had bestowed those matchless 
charms only to withdraw them too soon. I saw her and from that 
moment loved her: loved her for ever. There was no doubt or 
wavering in my mind. I approached her. She met me fearlessly, 
naturally, without thought of guile. To my delight she spoke perfect 
French, was evidently refined and educated. Her father was the 
proprietor of this little paradise. It meant that he was probably at 
ease in the world without being exactly rich. I quickly got to know 
him. Wooing in this part of the world is not a matter of months or 
years. Within a week of our first meeting, I was engaged to Arouya. 
Her father was only too willing to give her to one who was young, 
good-looking, above all had wealth at his command. Almost 
immediately, without counting the cost or reflecting upon the mistake 
of a union with one of another race, another religion, we were 
married. But all the reflection in the world would have made no 
difference. I was borne on by a mighty torrent against which there 
was no struggling. 

“For six months I lived a charmed, enraptured, secluded life with 
Arouya, my wife. We were intensely happy in each other’s love. 
Such bliss is rarely given to mortals. It was not a mere life of the 
senses ; her mind was wonderfully pure, bright and expansive. From 
the very first I laboured to convert her to Christianity, and not in 
vain. With singular clearness she grasped and embraced all its 
profound yet simple truths. She became deeply, devotedly religious. 
This only seemed to strengthen her affection for me. 

*‘ But it was not to last. Almost from the day of our marriage I 
felt the shadow of the sword. Our happiness was to be as fleeting as 
it was perfect. Arouya was already stricken with mortal illness. 
Consumption had set its seal upon her. Before we had been married 
three months she began to droop; at the end of six months she 
died. Died in my arms, blessing the hour in which we had first met. 
I laid her in her far-off grave, within sound of the sea, which chants 
her eternal requiem. 

“TT will draw a veil over my grief. For the third time in my young 
life I was heavily stricken. But I have learned to see the hand of 
mercy in the blow, and in time I lived it down. It was an episode 
in my life so romantic, so sacred, that I never spoke of it even to the 
good Abbé. You are the first to whom I have confided it. The 
secret is locked in my own breast—and in yours. 

“T left Algeria and sought distraction from my grief by going 
further abroad. I visited America, where I saw Nature on a gigantic 
scale. There I went through endless experiences and adventures. 
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In the backwoods of the North I have spent whole nights watching 
for wolves, and heard their howlings on all sides. Often I have 
been sore beset. Many a tree have I climbed to save my life; from 
its branches shot many a tiger whose glaring eyes and deep growls 
told me one or other must conquer. But as in childhood, so in 
later years I seem to have carried about with me a charmed life. 
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A GERONA PATIO, 


Many a time has my thirst been assuaged by the monkeys, who in 
return for stones pelted me with cocoanuts. In the Indian jungle I 
have hunted lions, and once was surprised and sprung upon by a 
tiger that at that very moment was providentially shot by my servant. 
Otherwise I should not now be here to tell you the tale. It was a 
narrow escape. 

“In the vast prairies of California I delighted. Here I saw vege- 
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tation as I had never conceived it. Even the cedars of Lebanon 
paled before these gigantic monarchs of the forest. Loveliest flowers 
of gorgeous hues, wonderful tree-ferns, abounded. There was no limit 
to their wealth. Once, whilst here, the desire seized me to visit 
Hawaii—the Sandwich Islands as they are called: those wonderful 
volcanic islands of the Pacific. Beside them, everything else of a like 
nature fades into insignificance. Vesuvius, Attna, Hecla, these are 
child’s play in comparison. The eight islands form a rich and 
productive chain. 

“I embarked from San Francisco for Honolulu, and reached it 
after a run of sixteen days before the wind. Here I found much 
to repay me. The island is full of rocky spurs which form so 
great a contrast to the green plains of the interior with their clear 
flowing streams and endless forests. Vast craters are ever in a state 
of eruption : the largest volcanoes in the world: some extinct, others 
in a state of activity. One of these days I believe that a tremen- 
dous upheaval will take place and the islands will disappear. The 
mountain peaks of Hawaii, Mauna Kia and Mauna Loa, 14,000 feet 
high, with their eternal snows, would alone repay a visit. Perpen- 
dicular precipices 3000 feet high present a bold savage front to the 
sea, and looking at them you think that never before have you gazed 
upon rock scenery. The sandy shores have the loveliest, most 
perfect of coral reefs. The waters surrounding the islands are clear 
and brilliant with every rainbow colour. Here the world is a paradise ; 
but its people, though harmless enough, are not angels. 

“ Kilanea on Mauna Loa is the largest of the active volcanoes. Its 
oval-shaped crater is nine miles in circumference and 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Within this a lake of fire is for ever burning and 
seething, moving and heaving to and fro in liquid waves of molten 
lava. Imagine the tremendous, the awful sight. I was there in 
1856 when it was in a very active state and continued so for some 
years. At night the spectacle was sublime beyond description. 
Herds of wild horses roam the islands. There is a curious bat that 
flies by day. Many of the trees are productive. The sugar-cane 
flourishes ; the palm, banana, cocoanut and “#. The natives bake and 
eat the roots of the latter and thatch their huts with its leaves. The 
snow-clad hills are the most distinctive feature, here and there rising 
in overpowering masses wreathed in fantastic vapours. Above these 
the clear blue sky rises in brilliant contrast and unbroken serenity. 
At sundown the white snow-tops flush a rosy red. Wonderful 
creepers interlace the trees of the forest, so that you walk under an 
endless magic roof of green, through which the sun at midday pene- 
trates only in delicate gleams and patches. Gorgeous wild-flowers 
grow everywhere through the pathless woods. Birds of rare plumage 
flash from bough to bough#*chattering and calling, but soulless in 
point of song. Everywhere one meets the pungent odour of wild 
fruit. Here too I found orange and lemon groves that almost rivalled 
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those of my Mediterranean home. You have heard of those wonder- 
ful trees with their wealth of blossoms that live one day, changing 
colour three times in the daylight hours: white in the morning, yellow 
at noon, red at sundown—blushing their life away. 

“The heat of the days was intense, but at sunset a cool breeze 
would spring up, laden with the perfume of orange and lemon groves. 
I mixed freely with the natives, a curious, superstitious race. 

“Tt was here that I first experienced the sensation of earthquakes. 
They are common enough in these volcanic islands, and unless 
violent, excite little attention. I had been travelling for two days. 
Suddenly I felt the ground as it were slipping under my feet. The 
trees about us swayed, the leaves rustled as though moved by a 
strong wind. In the air was a brooding stillness. We were not far 
from a tremendous volcano. An eruption was evidently about to 
take place. I had two or three native servants with me, and an 
acquaintance who was half a Frenchman and had settled in the 
island. The former were frightened and superstitious, given up to the 
worship of Peleus, goddess of the volcano. 

“With difficulty we made our way to the mouth of the crater 
through the pathless forests surrounding it. Never can I forget 
the beauty of the immense tree-ferns that abounded. It was no 
doubt a rash proceeding, but at last we stood at the edge of the 
crater. We looked upon a vast lake of liquid fire. The sight 
was terrific, and made me think of Dante’s most graphic passages. 

** All this soon changed. Presently the surface of the lake of fire 
had turned black, sure sign of an approaching eruption. Nota breath 
of air stirred. All nature was steeped ina profound hush. The very 
birds ceased to fly and flutter. Our horses trembled and manifested 
every symptom of fear. There was no time to be lost if we wished to 
save our lives. After a sharp ride we gained the slopes of a snow 
mountain. Here we waited for what soon came; shock after shock 
of earthquake. Rocks and stones detached themselves around us 
and rolled into the valley. Trees were uprooted. Then came a 
mighty, rushing, hissing sound, as a sea of molten lava rolled down 
in many directions and spread over the plain. Never shall I forget 
the grandeur, the awful majesty of the sight. We knew not how far 
it would reach or to what extent our lives were in danger. Dense 
volumes of smoke rose in the air, obscuring the sky. ‘Torrents of 
ashes fell far and wide. I thought of the fate of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, scenes I had visited with my parents only a few 
years before. Was such a fate to be ours? We were almost 
choked with the smell of sulphur. Vegetation was scorched and 
burnt up under the terrible influence. It was a monster devouring 
all that came within its path. The poor monkeys in the cocoa-nut 
trees no longer thought of pelting us with fruit. They crouched 
and hid themselves in the branches, and understood the peril of 
their lives. I will not weary you with further description. Suffice 
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it that we escaped, and when I again found myself in Honolulu, it 
was to bid the islands a long farewell. 

“For a time there was no end to my wanderings. From Honolulu 
I went off in an American whaler to the coast of Labrador and shot 
bears as they drifted southward on icebergs coming from that mysterious 
and hitherto inaccessible North Pole. Once I spent a week with that 
curious little people the Esquimaux, who inhabit the creeks of Labrador 
and live chiefly on the excellent fish abounding in those waters: 
waters so wonderfully tempered by the Florida stream. In my travels 
I have experienced the extremes of refinement on the one hand, of 
hardship on the other. But the latter has been my own choice, 
therefore bearable. ‘This makes all the difference. I once had a 
friend who went out to break stones on the road ; work we give to 
our convicts ; but he did it for pleasure and thought it delightful.” 

Again Delormais paused as though in deepreflection. The silence 
in the room was only broken by the faint ticking of the clock on the 
mantelpiece. Outside not a sound disturbed the sleeping world. 
Not a breath stirred in all the corridors of the old palace that had 
seen better days. We waited until the spirit should move him again. 

“IT have told you of the great romance of my life,” he presently 
continued. ‘ Now let me tell you of its great conflict. 

** After many wanderings I returned to Paris. Here the great 
world opened wide its doors tome. Ina short time I was /enfant 
de la maison amongst all people worth knowing. Count Albert had 
married one of the most charming women in the great world. You 
can picture my welcome. Few days passed but I spent some portion 
of my time with them. I was naturally sought after; my wealth and 
position rendered that inevitable. Fathers proposed marriage for 
their daughters after the French fashion, offering the bribe of large 
dowries. But they knew not my secret. All my love was buried in 
a quiet Algerian grave, within sight of the ever-sounding sea. I had 
never loved before; I should never love again. I shuddered at the 
idea of a mere mariage de convenance. Love and love only could 
make the chains of matrimony bearable. Who could love again after 
such a love, such a marriage as mine ? 

“T soon felt the life of Paris feverish, enervating. ‘There was no 
rest or repose or freedom about it. A wild series of frivolities 
succeeded each other: court ceremonies—Napoleon III. reigned at 
the Tuileries—balls, receptions, the life of the clubs. I hated wine, 
yet indulged freely in it to help me to get through the days. I had 
not been made for this kind of life; all the better parts of my nature 
were being stifled. Still I went on from week to week, partly 
because I could not tear myself away from Albert and his charming 
wife. 

* At last I fell ill of anervous malady which prostrated my strength. 
The doctors ordered brandy in large doses. They should rather have 
forbidden it. ‘The day came when I saw that brandy was my master. 
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I could not live without it. Nothing could exceed my horror when I 
made the discovery. Then the moral struggle began, and that my 
nature was strong only made the conflict more severe. But the evil 
was more physical than mental or moral and so far beyond my 
control. 

“At length, almost in despair, sick of this frivolous, aimless life, I 
vowed to devote my days to the service of heaven if I might be 
permitted to conquer. 


" 





APOSTLES’ DOORWAY, CATHEDRAL. 


* Again I fell ill, but this time of a malady for which all stimulant 
was forbidden. For weeks I kept my bed, part of the time hovering 
between life and death. Heaven was merciful. My vow had been 
heard, my prayer answered. When I recovered, the victory had been 
gained for me. I hated the very sight of all stimulant. From that 
hour nothing stronger than tea or coffee has passed my lips. 

“T left Paris and returned to my home in Provence. What 
delight, what repose, what charm I found there. Paradise had once 
more opened its gates. There with the Abbé, I spent a whole year 
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in calm and quiet retreat. Health and vigour of mind, strength of 
body, returned to me. 

“ But I did not forget my vow. The Abbé treated me to many an 
argument and disquisition upon the subject. He showed me the 
life of an ecclesiastic in all its lights and shadows; the sacrifice of 
domestic happiness it entailed; the constant self-denials if I would 
do my duty in the spirit as well as the letter. He pointed out 
how that by nature and position I was eminently fitted to take my 
part in the world ; to marry; become the ruler of a little kingdom, as 
it were, the father of sons and daughters. He was growing old, he 
declared, and certainly in the last year he had greatly changed. An 
expression on his face told me he was not far from heaven. He felt 
his own end approaching. 

* All this only strengthened my resolve. If anything could have 
made me more in favour of a religious life, it was the quiet ecstasy 
with which he contemplated passing to celestial regions. Nothing 
could be more saintly and beatific than his last days. He was in 
perfect happiness, and frequently said so. Iwas permitted to be with 
him when his eyes looked their last upon the world. I was the last 
object they rested on ; my name was on his lips as his soul winged its 
flight to heaven. For the fourth time the hand of affliction was laid 
upon me. I felt that my last link with the world was severed. I 
stood alone. 

“In due time I took upon myself the vows of the church. Never 
for a moment had I contemplated the cloister. Mine must be a life 
of energy and activity. Whether it be a weakness or not, I have ever 
loved to command ; to rule mankind ; to have the ordering of things. 
There I feel in myelement. I have a capacity for organisation which 
will not lie dormant. It has been my lot to have it more or less fully 
exercised. With all humility, and giving the sole glory to heaven, 
I may say that I have succeeded in every work or mission I ever 
undertook ; advanced every cause in which I have been concerned. 
The great moral, the great secret of my life, is this: I have first of all 
been convinced of the soundness of my intentions; I have held 
decided views ; I have never entered upon a single act of importance 
without first placing it under the guidance of Heaven, just as Hezekiah 
went up into the Temple and spread the letter before the Lord. And 
then I have gone forward, nothing doubting. Paul may plant and 
Apollos may water in vain if they trust to their own strength. That 
has been my rule and conviction through life. I have constantly 
endeavoured to have no will of my own; no personal ends and aims 
and prejudices ; but to obey the great Master, Whose Iam and Whom 
I serve.” 

Here Delormais rapidly sketched his life in the church. He de- 
scribed every office he had held in succession ; the difficulties he had 
contended with; the evils he had suppressed; the reforms he had 
made ; the manner in which he had once fought with and at length 
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convinced the Consistory of Rome. Through all he spoke with the 
utmost humility, recognising himself an agent, not a principal to whom 
any credit was due. 

Over this portion of his life we draw a discreet veil. It was dis- 
closed under secrecy. Partly to prevent identification ; partly because 
other names were inevitably introduced, some of which were as house- 
hold words in the world of the French Church, 

The time had passed unconsciously. There was a singular charm 
and attraction about Delormais. His fine presence, his high breed- 
ing, his animated way of talking, his graphic powers of description, all 
carried you out of yourself. Everything was forgotten but the man 
before you. For the moment you were lost in the scenes he por- 
trayed so vividly. Underlying all, running through all, like a fine 
silken warp, his sympathetic nature was evident. Strong, decided, 
commanding, loving to rule, he was yet singularly lovable. When 
was this ever otherwise where sympathy was the keynote of the dis- 
position? He was a man to come to for advice and consolation. 
Broad-minded above all the small views and judgments of human 
nature, if he chastised with the one hand, he took care to heal 
with the other. No one need dread his condemnation. We had 
been so recently under the influence of both men it was impossible 
to help contrasting this strong, admirable nature with the calm, retiring, 
almost celestial beauty of Anselmo: each perfect in its way. We 
mentioned him to Delormais as a type. 

“ Ay, I know him well,” he replied. “I have known him always. 
The Canon who was his protector and left him a portion of his wealth, 
was one of my few intimate friends. A purer spirit than Anselmo’s 
never breathed. He might be advanced to high places in the church, 
but he is better and happier where he is. In all my wide experiences 
I have never met his equal. Of course I know his story, and his love 
for Rosalie—hers for him. It is an idyll almost too pure and exalted 
for earth. I know her well also, and all her saintliness of character. 
Such love and faith are rare. Such consistency is worth all the 
sermons that were ever preached. How different was my fevered love 
from theirs; my rash, unreflecting impulse in that Algerian paradise. 
And yet, Heaven be praised, nothing but good came of it. All is 
ordained ; all is for the best if only our heart’s desire isto do well. All 
comes right in the end. I have never known it otherwise. If ever I 
feel in the slightest degree discouraged ; if ever my faith in human 
nature is unduly tried ; I immediately think of these two saintly people, 
and courage revives.” 

Once more he paused, and seemed lost in thought. Whether 
it was given to Anselmo and Rosalie, or whether to retrospection, 
we could not tell. The clock ticked its faint warning of the passing 
of time. All else was profound silence. But he soon roused himself 
to the present, and again turned to us with an expression in which 
humour was mixed with kindliness. 
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“ And now,” said Delormais, with that peculiar smile that had 
puzzled us at the beginning of our interview, “I am going to surprise 
you. Life is full of the strangest coincidences and combinations, 
which would be laughed to scorn in fiction. It is the unexpected 
which happens. You remarked some time ago that my palace would 
be known as a shining light, if I ever were made a bishop. I never 
shall be made a bishop,” he laughed, “ and for this reason.” 

Here he quietly took an official-looking document out of a capacious 
side pocket, and placed it in our hands. ‘To our astonishment it was 
an intimation of his elevation to the See of X. A place we knew by 
heart, and loved. 

“Can this be true ?” we asked in perplexity. 

“Tt is indeed,” laughed Delormais. ‘So you see I cannot be 
made a bishop, for I am one already; though not duly enthroned. 
You will have to come to that ceremony. I am not surprised. I 
knew it was coming, though I could not tell the exact day and hour. 
It reached me only this evening. And you are the first to whom I 
have told it.” 

“Then,” we replied, rising and making him a profound bow, “let 
us be the first to greet you by your title, monseigneur. The first 
to wish you all honour and success in that high office Heaven has 
destined you to fill.” 

“Nay,” he returned; “ Monseigneur to others it may be; but to 
you it shall be ever mon amz. For with your permission I intend our 
acquaintance to ripen into friendship. You shall come and visit the 
old bishop in his palace. We will make it a shining light together. 
The oftener you come, the longer you stay, the more welcome you 
will be. You know that X. is surrounded by antiquities, endless 
monuments of interest. Amidst these attractions you will feel at 
home. Your visits will not be a mere sacrifice to friendship.” 

** You are sketching a delightful picture,” we said. “Will it ever 
be realised ?” 

“That only depends upon yourself,” laughed Delormais. ‘‘ The 
bishop has not to be made, nor the palace to be built; the guest 
chamber awaits you with the blue skies and the balmy airs of spring. 
Of all appointments it is the one I would have chosen. A life of 
activity, of responsibility and usefulness; a wide sphere of action ; 
opportunities for doing much good in public, and still more in 
private. It is the latter which brings the greater blessing.” 

“You are a wonderful man,” we could not help exclaiming. 
“Your life ought to be written. We should love to make it known 
to the world.” 

“You shall become my biographer,” laughed Delormais, “if you 
are equal to writing it in French. Dowhat you will with what I have 
told youto-night. Only keep to yourself all my ecclesiastical history. 
That is sacred and private, at any rate as longas I amliving. For the 
rest, change names and dates only sufficiently to prevent recognition, 
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Not that it would matter. My life is my own, as I have said. And 
not that I have anything to conceal. My faults, follies and indis- 
cretions have been those of impulsiveness ; of the head, not of the heart, 
I would fain believe. I cannot remember the time when I did not at 
least wish to do well. Of evil men and deliberate sin I have ever 
had a wholesome horror. But all and everything by God’s grace, not 
of mine own strength.” 

At that moment we were startled by a cry in the street: the well- 
known call of the watchman. 

“ Another watchman,” cried Delormais. ‘ What is the hour ?” 








CLOISTER OF SAN PEDRO. 


We had not thought of time. A few months earlier and the sun 
would long have been up. Want of space has prevented our giving 
more than a mere outline of Delormais’ life. He filled in an infinite 
number of details impossible to be recorded here. ‘They would swell 
to a volume, but a volume of singular interest. He spoke rapidly 
and seldom paused. Our watches marked the hour of five. It was 
that period of the night when darkness is greatest before the dawn. 
The watchman’s voice cried the hour and the starry sky for the 
last time. 


“For your own sake I must break up the assembly,” laughed 
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Delormais. “Two hours’ sleep will refresh us both. Presently we 
shall meet again. See! our candles wax dim and blue—or is it 
fancy? This is a ghostly house, you know. My great-grandmother 
was Spanish, and for all I can tell some of its ancestors and mine 
may have met here in times long past and played out their comedies 
and tragedies together. As we are playing ours.” 

We parted. Sleep came to us, but scarcely unconsciousness. In 
our dreams we lived over again all the scenes Delormais had so 
graphically described, but more highly-coloured, full of impossible 
adventures. We wandered through endless groves of paradise peopled 
with myriads of Arouyas. Our only difficulty was to choose the 
fairest. Life was one long poem; time had passed into eternity. 
From such celestial regions we were awakened at eight o’clock by the 
entrance of our host with morning coffee and steaming rolls, accom- 
panied by Joseph carrying hot water. 

“Sefior,” said the latter, “it is a cloudless morning. Our 
astronomer has proved a false prophet. My heart bleeds for him. 
I fear his glory has departed. Heaven send he does not commit 
suicide. Is it you, sefor, who have influenced the stars against 
him?” 

“Monsieur,” said our host, putting down the tray, “your friend 
the poet rose with the lark—figuratively speaking, for who knows 
what time the lark rises in November? ‘Taking his coffee, he went 
out with his umbrella, shouldered 4 la militaire. For a poet, mon- 
sieur, your friend can put on a very defiant air, as if, like Don 
Quixote, he had a mind to fight the windmills. He told me he 
was inflated with inspiration. He was going to contemplate the 
Pyrenees from the Citadel, and to write a sonnet to the eyebrows of a 
young lady he saw last night at the opera. I confess I should have 
thought the eyes a finer theme. Joseph tells me it was the Sejfiorina 
Costello. She is considered the great beauty of Gerona; and even 
in Madrid, I am told, created a profound sensation. No wonder the 
susceptible monsieur’s heart beat fast when he beheld her. Now, 
sefior, we leave you to enjoy your coffee and perform your toilet. 
His reverence, Pére Delormais, sends you his greeting and hopes you 
have slept. I have just taken him his coffee also. Contrary to his 
usual custom, though wide awake he was still reposing. Ah! what a 
great character we have there ! ” 

Upon which the attentive deputation retired and we were left in 
peace. 

It was indeed glorious to see the blue unclouded sky, to 
find the cold winds departed, summer reigning once more. How 
changed the aspect of Gerona. How all the wonderful colouring 
came out, the effects of light and shadow, under the sunshine. 
H. C. arrived just as we left the hotel, and together we went to the 
bridge where we had stood not many hours ago under the stars. 

To us it almost seemed as though we had gone through years of 
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experience since then. This morning everything looked bright and 
animated. ‘The river now flashed and sparkled and reflected brilliant, 
broken outlines. The old houses looked older than ever in this youth- 
ful atmosphere, but seemed warmed into life. They now appeared 
quite habitable, almost cheerful. The towers standing above and beyond 
them were pencilled against the blue sky. The very air seemed full 
of sun-flashes. In the boulevard the trees in the sunshine made 
the most wonderful play of light and shade upon the white houses. 
The arcades lost their gloom. Everyone seemed to rejoice and 
expand. No people are so responsive to atmosphere as the Spanish. 
Warmth and sunshine are more necessary to them than daily food. 
They are hot-house plants. 

Towards ten o’clock we made our way up the street of steps to the 
barracks. ‘The scene was much the same as yesterday; conscription 
was not yet over. We were evidently expected, and a sentry at once 
conducted us to the Colonel’s office. 

“TI knew you would come,” he cried, with quite an English hand- 
shake. “Your interests are not of the butterfly nature, passing with 
the moment. And see; here is our disconsolate widow. Now you 
have come, we will talk to her.” 

We easily recognised the forlorn mother of yesterday’s little drama. 
She was quietly seated in a chair, her mantilla drawn closely about 
her, a pathetic Image of Grief. 

“Oh, sefior Colonel,” she said, “it is useless. Hope is dead and 
my heart is broken. Heaven has seen fitting to afflict me at all 
points. I have lost my husband, my position; I am poor and in 
misery; my eldest son turns out a disgrace; my remaining conso- 
lation is torn from me by the cruel conscription. Nothing is left 
for me but to die.” 

“This is quite wrong,” returned the Colonel, pretending a severity 
he did not feel. ‘‘ Heaven is merciful. Brighter days will dawn for 
you if you are patient. You will see that conscription is a blessing, 
not a curse. It will make a man of your boy. Discipline is good 
for all. It is just what he needed. He will return to you strong 
and vigorous ; able and willing to make a home for you. I promise 
to make him my special charge. He shall be always about me. I 
will give him all the favour possible, and will keep a constant eye 
upon him. Heaven permitting, he shall return to you, not spoilt or 
lowered, but mentally and physically improved. In the meantime— 
I have been making inquiries—I have found you a position where 
you can easily earn your living; where you will be comfortable and 
respected ; and if you will only look at the best side of things, happy 
also. What do you say to it?” 

Here he described the nature of the proposed occupation. ‘The 
poor lady burst into tears. 

“ Heaven is reproving me for my ingratitude by showering mercies 
upon me,” she cried. ‘“ Hope once more kindles within me. This is 
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the one thing for which I am fitted. Ah, Colonel! it is you who 
have brought back life and hope to my despairing heart.” 

“ Nay,” he returned, “I am but the humble instrument, as we all 
are, carrying out the purposes of Heaven. But I exact one thing of 
you. Cease to be sad; let hope and energy return; carry out your 
daily tasks heartily ; and make up your mind that life still has much 
in store for you.” 

The change was already apparent. A drooping, grief-stricken 
woman had entered the office; one with hope and energy and 
patient waiting revived left it. 

“ Life is full of such sorrows,” said the Colonel. ‘ Unfortunately 
we cannot reach a millionth part of them. In this case help has 
been made strangely easy. It is so seldom that the wish to aid and 
the power go together. Let us now take a turn in your favourite 
cloisters.” 

Reposing under the blue skies, in the strong light and shade thrown 
by the sunshine, they were even more beautiful and effective than 
yesterday. In presence of their Colonel, the men kept at a respectful 
distance. They were all occupied in the same way; drawing water 
from the well, mending clothes, running to and fro; some very 
diligently doing nothing. All seemed happy and contented. 

“And they are so,” said the Colonel. “To a large number the 
change is infinitely for the better in every way. ‘They all find their 
own level. ‘Those of the better class discover each other, and soon 
fraternise and form themselves into cliques. Youth is the age of 
friendship and enthusiasm. Even these have their popes, and go 
in for hero-worship. Life has its charms for them. Yes,” he added, 
looking around, “‘ no doubt these cloisters have a beauty of their own. 
They influence me more to-day than ever before. I think you would 
convert me in time,” he laughed ; “ widen my interests and enlarge 
my sympathies. You see, to me they are mere military barracks. 
The men come first, and you will admit that they are not romantic. 
Plant these cloisters in the midst of a desert, and no doubt I should 
be duly impressed with their refined atmosphere.” 

We left them and stood at the head of the long flight of steps, 
admiring the picturesque scene. To day everything was radiant with 
light and sunshine. ‘The very crowd outside the Conscription-house 
looked more hopeful. Even misfortune was less depressing under such 
blue skies. ‘The wonderful houses to our right, in their deep lights 
and shadows, looked more rare and more artistic than ever. The 
ancient red roofs of the town sloping downwards, were deep and 
glowing. Many a gable stood out vividly, many a dormer window 
and lattice pane seemed on fire as it caught and reflected in crimson 
flashes the rays of the ascending sun. 

We reluctantly said good-bye to our Colonel. These passing 
episodes possessing all the charm of the informal, the unexpected, 
are one of the delights of travel. But they leave behind them a 
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regret. Too often there can be no renewal of the intimacy. Yet we 
realise that the world holds many pleasant people, and that life is too 
short for all its possibilities. 

“If you ever visit Gerona again,” he said, with a final hand-shake, 
“you will come and see me. If I am no longer quartered here, find 
out where I am, send me a telegram, and follow quickly. May we 
meet again!” 

Then we took our winding way up to the cathedral. 





SAN FILIU, FROM WITHOUT THE WALLS. 


The fine square was in full sunshine. Deep lights and shadows 
lay upon cathedral and palace. The house in which Alvarez once 
lived looked as though human tragedy had never touched it. A 
golden glow lay on the greystone, restoring its lost youth. The 
ancient windows with their wonderful ironwork, seemed kindled into 
life, ready to reveal a thousand secrets of the dead-and-gone centuries. 
There was no gloom and mystery to-day. The long, magnificent 
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flight of steps was in full sunshine also. Sunshine lay upon the town 
with its clustering roofs; flashed here and there upon the surface of 
the winding river; gilded the snow-tops of the far-off Pyrenees. The 
skies were blue and laughing ; all nature was radiant. 

We passed through the west doorway into the cathedral. 

Even here there was a change. The dim religious light might still 
be felt; nothing could take that away. A sense of vastness and 
grandeur still lay upon the splendid nave; a feeling of mystery still 
haunted pillars and aisles and arches and the deep recesses of the 
east end. But to-day shafts of wonderful light streamed in, redeeming 
all from the faintest suspicion of gloom. Rainbow-coloured beams 
from the upper windows fell athwart the nave in rich prismatic 
streams. Beautiful as the interior had been yesterday, it was still 
more so this morning. These shafts of light piercing the semi-dark- 
ness created a marvellous effect of contrast, adding infinitely to the 
charm of the lovely building. 

There was no mistaking the tall slender figure that approached us 
with its quiet grace. It was Anselmo, his face lighted up with its 
rare smile. 

“We meet again,” he said, in tones subdued to the sacred spot on 
which we stood. “And yesterday I know that you met and conversed 
with Rosalie. As we went together this morning to the bedside of a 
dear maiden whose days are numbered, she told me of your encounter. 
I am glad. Now you know us both and will keep us together in 
your memory. You must have seen that she is more angel than 
human being walking the earth. I often wonder how all her deep 
affection, purified and exalted, can be given to one so unworthy. 
You smile,” he said. ‘You think ours a strange history, ourselves a 
singular pair. I suppose it is so. Ours must be almost a unique 
experience ; and I believe that to few in this world is given the peace 
and happiness we enjoy.” 

Talking, we passed on to the cloisters, lovelier than ever in their 
brilliant light and shade. Once more we went through the north 
doorway and gazed down upon San Pedro, the desecrated church, 
the ancient town walls, the ruined citadel crowning the slopes. 
Sunshine was everywhere; hope lay upon all; the gloomy skies of 
yesterday were forgotten ; earth seemed many degrees nearer heaven. 
We climbed down through the narrow streets and found Miguel at his 
door waiting to give us a morning greeting. 

“The photograph, sefior. Is it a success ?” 

We told him that still lay in the uncertain future. 

Again we found ourselves seated upon the ruined citadel. It was 
difficult to realise all the horrors of that long past invasion under 
the influence of these glorious skies, the gladness of this laughing 
sunshine. ‘The air was scented with the wild thyme. The outlines 
of the towers stood out wonderfully; the blue of heaven shone 
through the open work of San Filiu’s lovely steeple. All the sun- 
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shine glinted upon the leaves of the trees in the hollow and traced 
patterns in the hanging gardens. 

“ How beautiful it all is,” said Anselmo. ‘On such days how thin 
the veil separating the seen from the unseen. Our vision seems only 
just withholden. What an awakening it will be to the higher life!” 

With him, also, we had to part; a yet more reluctant farewell 
than that lately gone through at the barracks. But we had a hope 
of meeting again. This must not be our only visit to Gerona; 
and here Anselmo wished to live and die. He had no ambition for a 
higher destiny, though even this, it has lately been whispered to us, 
may one day come to him without any change of scene. 

We parted as friends part, not the mere acquaintances of a day. 
There is, we have said, a magnetic power that bridges over time and 
conventionality. As in dreams we sometimes live a lifetime in a 
moment, so in friendship an hour may do the work of years. Again 
the clock struck twelve; Anselmo’s signal. History repeats itself. 
To-day he went alone, leaving us standing amidst the ruins. We 
watched him as he climbed the rugged heights of the cathedral, a tall, 
dark, graceful figure upon the landscape. At the north doorway he 
turned, gazed steadily at us for a few moments, raised his hands as 
though in benediction, and the next moment was lost to sight. 

A glory appeared to depart with him ; the spot seemed emptier with- 
out him ; there was less brightness in the sunshine. We hastened to 
change the scene, and in the lively streets of the fair to disperse the 
sad current of our thoughts. For our hours in Gerona the beautiful 
were numbered. 





SONNET. 


My life and soul their tender secret hold, 

Born in a moment—by a lifetime proved ; 
My silent lips the tale have never told— 

My love will never know she is beloved. 
The steps that always lingered at her side— 

The eyes adoring—she nor saw nor heard. 
In all the days her presence glorified 

I asked her nothing—nothing she conferred. 
She, although God has made her kind and sweet, 
Goes on her way and crushes at her feet 

My love-gifts fallen from her careless hand ; 
And when her eyes upon these verses stray, 
So full of her! so heartfelt !—she will say, 

“Who is she, then?” and will not understand. 

C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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A STRANGE PREMONITION. 


By INA GARVEY. 
a 


HE first few times that I felt that strange thrill, and saw that 
faintly shining appearance of a human face start from the 
gloom of the dark staircase, I tried to set the whole thing down to 
a fancy, naturally lively and romantic, stimulated by my musings on 
the past of the old house which had lately and so unexpectedly 
become my home. As briefly as may be, let me give an account 
of my previous history, and of the circumstances in which the dark, 
old house in X——— Street became my property. 

Ten years ago, while I was still in my teens, I lost my mother, 
my only remaining parent, and was alone in the world. The little 
pension she had enjoyed, as widow of an officer killed in action, had 
been all she had had to live on. Consequently, I had to depend 
on my own exertions for a living. I had shown some talent for 
music, and had been as thoroughly trained as my mother’s means 
would allow. Having taken a certificate at the R.A.M., I had had 
little difficulty in getting a situation as teacher of music and harmony 
in one or two schools. What with this and some private pupils, I 
was earning enough to support myself. Such had been my position 
when my mother’s death left me alone in the world. Such it 
continued for a year or two afterwards. ‘Then, I made the pleasant 
discovery that music was not my only, was not even my Zes?, talent. 
I found that I could write. From my quiet little lodging I sent 
out, trembling with the anxiety and fearfulness of the beginner, 
stories, articles, verses. I cast my bread upon the waters; and, in a 
good many cases, found it, after many days, in the form of printed 
contributions in magazines and of cheques. 

I was more fortunate than most who enter on the thorny path of 
letters ; and, without setting our chief river in a blaze, or producing 
the “ Novel of the season,” I met with so much encouragement and 
success, that by-and-by I felt justified in dropping music, save as 
a delight to myself. I taught no more. My writing did not earn 
me any very considerable sum, but it brought me about twice what 
my music had brought, and I was quite content. 

So the years went on as I lived alone in the great crowded city, 
and my girlhood began to slip from me. 

It was one fine morning last September, as I sat at my solitary 
breakfast, that I picked up that day’s newspaper and saw first, in the 
Agony Column, the following advertisement :— 

“If Alice Brunton, daughter of the late Mrs. George Brunton, 
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widow, who, in the year 188-, lived in S—— Street, W.C., will 
apply to Messrs. Thompson, Solicitors, No. —, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
she will hear of something to her advantage.” 

When I say that I was then Alice Brunton, that my mother was 
Mrs. George Brunton, and that in the year 188— our home was a 
small top-floor in S Street, W.C., it will be seen that this 
advertisement gave me a good deal to think of. I had not thought 
for very long, however, before light dawned upon me and I 
exclaimed, for my own sole behoof, “Why, of course. My half- 
uncle’s left me something.” And yet this was puzzling, too. He 
had quarrelled with my mother, this half-brother of hers, many years 
her senior, on her marrying a poor man when she might have had a 
rich one ; had quarrelled with her so bitterly, and had been so rude 
and insulting towards her bridegroom, that she had held no com- 
munication with him ever after. She had very rarely mentioned him 
tome. I knew he had been a surgeon in practice in London, but 
I knew nothing more of him, and had never imagined that he was 
even aware of my existence. 

Full of these thoughts, I went off to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I was 
shown into Mr. Thompson’s formal office, and from Mr. Thompson’s 
formal and polite self I heard that, unlikely, almost impossible as on 
further reflection it had appeared, I had been right in exclaiming, 
“* My half-uncle’s left me something.” 

It seemed that my good mother, when the shadow of death was 
creeping slowly over her, had been much troubled at leaving me 
alone in the world, dependent on my own exertions. For my sake 
she had forced herself to do what she would never have done for 
her own—write to her long estranged half-brother, evidently com- 
mending me to his care. No notice had been taken of the letter at 
the time; but now, nearly ten years after, I heard of the fruit it had 
borne from Mr. Thompson, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, solicitor to the 
late Mr. Joshua Perrin, F.R.C.S. He had left me 4400 a year and 
his house in X—-— Street, W. The rest of his money (he was a 
childless widower with no near relatives) he had willed to the hospital 
with which for many years he had been connected. 

So, from earning a precarious living by music, and afterwards by 
my pen, I was raised all at once to independence, and to what seemed 
to me almost affluence. I went at once to X Street to look at 
my house (how grand I felt asI saidit). I found it a tall, dark, narrow- 
fronted house, joined to similar houses on each side, and standing in 
a dull, quiet, old street turning off from the north side of Oxford Street. 
The house was left to me furnished, and I decided to move in at 
once, and begin housekeeping, with the help of an old servant who 
had lived with my mother and me for years, and whom I had kept in 
sight since it had been necessary to part with her. Iwas sure dear 
old Anna would be only too willing to give up her present situation, 
and come to me. 
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And so events proved. In a very short time I was installed at 
No. 10, X Street, with Anna as cook-housekeeper, and a young 
servant under her. I meant to have some improvements made in the 
arrangements of the house. The drawing-room I thought of having 
decorated and newly-furnished, previously to entertaining in style the 
few friends I had been able to make. But in the very first week of 
my sojourn in my house, while I was busy planning all sorts of 
pleasant things for the future, I felt that strange thrill, saw that 
faintly shining, undefined appearance of a human face start from 
the gloom of the dark old staircase ; and, in spite of my self-scoldings 
and self-reasonings, my pleasant plans and hopes seemed to wither for 
the time, and a dark cloud seemed to settle on my happy thoughts. 





IT. 


Let me describe more fully the house that had so unexpectedly 
become my property. 

As I have said, it was a tall, narrow-fronted house, attached on 
either side. There was an underground kitchen looking on the area, 
and a room behind the kitchen. On the ground floor was a small 
front-room, which my late relative had used presumably as a consult- 
ing-room, and a larger room behind, furnished asa dining-room. The 
first floor consisted of a small front and a larger back-drawing-room, 
with a door of communication, which door I determined to abolish 
and substitute for it a plush curtain. On the second floor were two 
bed-rooms ; on the third floor, two more; and from the latter floor, 
a narrow, ladder-like staircase, concealed by a door, led to a front and 
a back attic, whose dormer windows pierced the old sloping roof. 
To descend again to the hall, as you entered from the street, up three 
shallow steps, you saw at the back of the hall to the left the stairs 
leading to the first floor. Behind them, out of sight from this point 
of view, were the stairs that led down to the underground rooms. 
To the right, the hall, robbed of half its width by the stairs, continued 
to a door at the back, which opened into a large room built over the 
yard. This had evidently been my uncle’s operating-room ; though 
no positive proof remained that it had been so, for all his professional 
appliances and instruments he had willed to the hospital with which 
he had been connected. 

Returning up the hall and mounting the stairs to the first floor, you 
found them to be rather unusually dark, and consisting of two flights, 
with a tiny landing at the turn. It was just at this turn of the stairs 
leading to the first floor—a spot always gloomy even on a sunny day 
—that the strange experience I have described always came to me. 
It invariably came to me, moreover, when I was thinking of something 
particularly pleasant and inspiriting. The first time was as I have 
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said, before I had lived in my house a week. I had been looking at 
the drawing-rooms, deciding what purchases I would make to brighten 
them up, before I gave my little at-home; and as I ran lightly down- 
stairs again, I was going over the small list of guests I proposed 
inviting. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, the Tomlinsons, Sophy Penfold 
and her brother, Mrs. Dyer and her husband—if he’ll come—and one 
or two of the girls, and—and Arthur Holt. Yes, I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t invite Arthur Holt ; there would be nothing pointed in it, as 
so many others are coming.” 

And just here, as I reached the darkest part of the staircase, where 
it turned, my thoughts were cut short by a shock that lightened 
through me; and out of the gloom there shone upon me for the first 
time that faint, scarcely defined appearance of a human face. 

It was all over in a second. But I walked down the short flight 
into the hall, trembling from head to foot, my forehead moist and 
cold. In a day or two, however, I was able to dismiss the thing 
tolerably from my mind. I accounted to myself amply for the 
seizure. I had been letting my imagination run riot, I said, about 
this old house in which I had just taken up my abode; this old house 
dated from Anne’s reign, and whose old-fashioned, low-ceiled rooms, 
I had often filled with belles and “ toasts,” in hoops and powder, and 
** Mohawks” with wigs and stiffened coat-skirts. Then again, I had 
thought of the old house as having been for nearly half a century the 
professional residence of my mother’s half-brother. I had dreamed 
of the many sufferers of years ago, who had come here for relief ; 
whose hearts had beat fast as they sat in that consulting room, and 
heard, perhaps, dread tidings ; had beat faster yet, as they entered that 
fearsome operating-room at the back; hearts long since stilled, never 
to throb again in fear, or falter again in pain. 

These thoughts and imaginings, I told myself, were responsible for 
my seizure. I declined to look upon the matter seriously or timidly. 
I declined to remember that I was the seventh (though only surviving) 
child of my parents, and that to a seventh child tradition assigns the eye 
oftheseer. ‘Get thee behind me,” I said to all such whispers as these ; 
and went at the preparations for my little party with might and main. 

The at-home came off. All my invited guests came. Everything 
went without a hitch. I was perfectly satisfied on all points save one. 
Arthur Holt seemed to have changed somewhat in his manner. 

We had been great friends, he and I. I had first seen him about 
twelve months before the time I speak of. I had taken a portion of 
a serial to submit to my best and nicest editor (I classify my editors), 
and when I was shown into the editorial sanctum, a good-looking 
young artist was just leaving the presence with a portfolio, the contents 
of which he had been displaying. My best editor, in bidding him 
** Good-morning,” asked him to call again. And so it chanced that 
he was employed to illustrate some of my contributions (among 
others), and Arthur Holt and I became acquainted. Our acquaintance 
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grew into friendship ; and just as I was wondering, at odd times, 
whether the friendship was destined to ripen into something else, I 
inherited my half-uncle’s property. The first time of our meeting after 
my change of circumstances was at my little party, and I thought his 
manner had grown colder and more formal. I suspected that my having 
become a woman of property was accountable for this—but still I felt 
a little low about it. 

I had no intention of giving up my beloved literary work. Rather 
did I go at it with more zest than ever, now that I could pursue it in 
an independent manner. Arthur Holt and I continued to meet in a 
business way. He was illustrating a serial of mine, and we had much 
to say to each other as to the situations that would best lend 
themselves to illustration. He was as clever, as pleasant, as fascinat- 
ing as ever; but I sighed as I perceived that a certain warmth and 
tenderness that had begun to appear in his manner, were now 
resolutely put by. 

Weeks passed. The dark, short days came. I was as busy as 
possible making improvements in my house, brightening up the rooms 
with new pieces of furniture, new curtains, new draperies. I was busy 
over my literary work too. I tried to banish all tendency to romantic 
musings over the past of the old house, hoping, in that way, to prevent 
any recurrence of my eerie experience. My efforts were vain, however. 
I might banish all tendency to muse on the past, to bring back in 
fancy the former inhabitants of the old house. But still, in passing 
that bend in the stairs between the hall and first floor, on more than 
one occasion I had felt the thrill, the creeping of the flesh—had seen 
the faint, undefined appearance of a face start from the gloom,—and 
had walked on, with trembling, faltering steps, and clammy brow and 
hands. It always happened, too, it seemed to me, when I was least 
thinking of it, when I was busy with the pleasantest, brightest, most 
hopeful of all my thoughts. At length, I began to find my nerves 
a little worn with this strange annoyance. I even began to consider, 
should I se// or 4#¢ the house so lately become my own ? 

It seemed a thousand pities. I was angry with myself for 
entertaining the thought. ‘“ Don’t be such an idiot,” I said to myself ; 
“there’s no fault with the Zowse. You're neurotic, that’s what it is. 
And you'd be quite as neurotic anywhere else as here.” 

But though I said this to myself, and tried to believe it, I began to 
feel my spirits droop a little, and my nerve fail, as I thought of what 
I had already suffered from this visitation, and what I might be 
destined yet to suffer. 

I was in a rather sad mood, thinking over all these things one after- 
noon, when Arthur Holt called to consult me with regard to one or two of 
the illustrations he was at work on for the serial. Having done with 
our business, he was about to take leave, when with a touch of his old 
kind manner, he said he feared I was a little out of spirits. I told 
him I was; told him, though half ashamed to do so, what my trouble 
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was ; said that either I was in a wretchedly nervous state, or else the 
house was haunted—the house where I had hoped to be so comfortable 
—and that I had been thinking I must sell it. And then I was 
foolish enough to break down and cry. 

All his recent coldness and reserve vanished at once. He came 
and sat by me, and talked in such a dear, kind, comforting way, that 
I was very soon able to dry my tears, and pluck up a little courage. 
And then—then—he told me that he had loved me a long time, and 
had been going to tell me so, when I had inherited my uncle’s property, 
and after that, he had held back from speaking in case I might 
think 

“T could never have thought it of you,” I said; ‘ never—never.” 

Well, we were very happy sitting by the fire in the winter afternoon. 
I forgot all about my eerie visitations. My heart was full and light. 
When his visit was over, and I went down with him from the 
drawing-room to the hall-door, we were engaged, and it was settled 
that we were to be married as soon as ever I could make my 
preparations. 

We were a long time saying “Good-bye ;” but at last it was said. 
He walked away, looking back to wave his hand ; and, after watching 
him till he vanished into the night, I shut the hall-door, went back 
along the hall, and mounted the dark staircase (Anna had not yet lit 
the gas). I had reached the turn in the staircase with a light step 
and a heart throbbing with joy. 

“No more nonsensical fancies mow,” I said. “They were the 
fancies of a lonely woman; and I am lonely no longer. Arthur 
loves me. Arthur and I “ 

The words died on my lips. Once more that weird shock thrilled 
through me, but stronger, ten times stronger, than ever before. 
Once more the appearance of a face started from the gloom; but 
not now faintly shining and undefined. With every lineament 
sharply marked, brilliantly clear, it rushed out of the darkness and 
glared close upon me—a wild-eyed face—a face mad with over- 
mastering terror—a face only too familiar to me, though never seen 
with that dread look upon it. Yes—crowning terror of terrors—my 
own face! 








III. 


WueEN Anna came up to light the gas, she found me lying on the 
stairs half-insensible. I had swooned, and was just beginning to 
recover consciousness. She helped me to my room, and I lay down. 
I would not have a doctor fetched. It was not a matter, I felt, in 
which a doctor could do anything for me. Nor did I tell good 
Anna what the cause of my swooning was. 

I decided to go out of town immediately to some lively seaside 
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place, Brighton or Bournemouth, and stay there till I should have 
recovered from the effects of my strange visitations ; the last so much 
the most terrible. When I should feel myself again, it would be 
time to consider whether I should return to my house or sell it. 

I wrote to Arthur telling him all. The following afternoon I went 
to Brighton, Arthur seeing me off at Victoria. He was to come 
down every Saturday and stay till Monday with a relative who lived 
in Brighton. 

I went to a large boarding house on King’s Road: and, what 
with the cheerful society there, the liveliness of the town, with the 
Brighton season in full swing, and Arthur’s weekly visits, I soon 
became quite myself again. He urged me to make any purchases 
and preparations that I had to make, ow, so that our marriage need 
not bedelayed. He even suggested its taking place at Brighton ; but 
I thought I would prefer to return to town before the momentous day. 

I stayed a month at Brighton; and then came back to No. 1o, 
X—— Street, well and strong, prepared to face all and sundry in the 
way of ghostly experiences, and lay everything down to fancy. 

We were to be married in a fortnight. ‘The wedding was to be 
very quiet. No white satin or orange-blossom. I was to wear a 
dark silk dress, stylishly made; the front of the bodice draped with 
coffee-coloured lace ; and a large picture hat to match. One or two of 
our friends were to witness the marriage at a neighbouring church ; and 
a few more friends would afterwards come in to No. 10 to afternoon 
tea. Then, Arthur and I would leave for a trip to Devonshire, his 
native county. 

The days flew away quickly enough till only one was left before 
the wedding-day. My dress had come home; and, knowing that 
Arthur would come in during the afternoon, I put the dress on to 
show him. It certainly looked very nice as I viewed it by candle- 
light in my bedroom. I turned critically round before a cheval 
glass, noting the hang of the skirt and the fit of the bodice. All 
was just as it should be. I gave the lace draperies on the bodice 
a little final arrangement (I should wear some flowers there the day 
after to-morrow); and, taking a candle from the dressing-table, I 
went out of the room. I had not gone many steps before I heard 
Arthur’s knock at the hall-door: one of the servants coming up from 
the kitchen to answer the door. 

Just as I, with my candle in my hand, reached the bend in the 
stairs between the hall and fist-floor, the spot so often mentioned in 
this narrative, the hall-door was opened. ‘The evening was stormy ; 
and the open door let in a blast of wind that rushed along the hall 
and up the stairs. It blew the flame of the candle I was carrying 
against the lace draped on my bodice, and, in a moment, the lace 
was ablaze. I lost my presence of mind, screamed, rushed down 
the stairs, in at the open dining-room door; and there—there, 
reflected in the mirror over the side-board—there, above the blazing 
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lace, which I was vainly endeavouring to crush with my bare hands 

—there was the face—wild-eyed, distraught with terror—which had 

first fully revealed itself to me on the dark staircase the evening I had 

become engaged. 
* * * * * 

Thanks to Arthur, I was not seriously hurt. He wrapped me 
in the hearthrug, and, at the expense of some burns on his own 
hands, soon smothered the flames. Still, I was laid by for a time; 
and our wedding did not take place till a month after its appointed 
day. 

We still live at No. 10, X—— Street. No further eerie visitation 
has come to me. Arthur and I sometimes talk over my strange 
premonition, and agree that here was something beyond and above 
nerves and fancy. I often wonder whether my being a seventh child 
is accountable for this instance of the second sight. Still more often 
do I silently frame a hope that, if such a gift be indeed mine, it may 
lie dormant for the rest of my earthly life. 


TOO CONSTANT. 
(“SOUVENT FEMME—NE VARIE POINT.”) 


PuHyLuipA, heartless fair, 

Must you for ever wear 

That cold, relentless air 
Which mocks my grief? 

Must I unheeded wait 

Outside your close-barred gate, 

And rail at cruel Fate 
Without relief ? 


You are not faithless—you 
I know to be most true ; 
From no old love to new 
Does your heart turn. 
Could you but change to me, 
My prayer fulfilled would be— 
It is your constancy 
Which makes me mourn! ” 
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SEPARATED. 


“WHAT matters the river which winds between? 
It is easy to speak across!” she cried. 

But his answer rang through the sunny scene 
“It is better far to keep side by side— 

Is there nought to whisper ’twixt you and me? 

And the river widens towards the sea!” 


They set me a-dreaming—those words they spoke— 
A-dreaming of hearts which are sundered so, 
By an angry word or a thoughtless joke, 
Or by misty something that none can know. 
Only henceforth two go ever apart, 
Too far for the touching of heart with heart. 


And the one cries vainly, but all unheard, 
For the other is stricken deaf and dumb, 
And they both fare on, in the hope deferred 
Of a meeting day that can scarcely come ; 
Of the other’s heart, each has lost the key, 
“And the river widens towards the sea.” 


And each soul goes yearning apart to cry— 
““O, my cherished friend of the vanished days, 
We have lost each other—and scarce know why ! 
And only this bitter-sweet comfort stays, 
That despite the mists which have rolled between, 
Yet our love is what it has ever been!” 


Then we strain our eyes to the ocean vast 
(What does it keep at its farther side ?) 
Where the widest river is merged at last 
And the parted strands can no more divide. 
Perchance as we sail for its unknown shore 
We shall hail the dip of a friendly oar, 


And, lo, comes the vanished friend to our side, 
“T am here—the same as I used to be— 
The river will never more divide, 
It has lost itself in Death’s mighty sea : 
We have left behind all the doubt and fret 
—But love that was faithful is with us yet.” 


ISABELLA FYVIE MAYyo. 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS. 


By Linpon MEADows. 


IL.—NAUGHTY CHINGARING. 





| oe a preceding paper I gave some ac- 

count of my adventure with a lion, 
and I now proceed to give another, of 
a rather exciting nature, with a gigantic 
elephant, who rejoiced in the euphonious 
appellation of “ Chingaring.” 

I was seated one day, smoking an 
after-dinner cigar, in my primitive quar- 
ters at Smithville, which were situated 
close to the primeval forest, some hun- 
dred or more miles north of Lake On- 
tario, when Derrick, the proprieter of a 
travelling menagerie, begged to see me. 

“T want your assistance,” he said. 
= “‘Chingaring, our large elephant, is be- 
q } having very badly; he refuses to go up 
the gangway back to his ‘house,’ and I 
must have the circus clear for to-night’s entertainment. Each time I 
and the two keepers request him to move, he turns deliberately round 
and presents his tail to us. He has this sort of obstinate fit now and 
then, and it occasions us a vast amount of trouble.” 

The fact of Derrick’s applying for my assistance in the matter 
requires explanation. I often passed an hour or two in the menagerie, 
making friends of the different beasts, and Chingaring (I may perhaps 
say so without conceit, as the animal was an elephant) had taken a 
great fancy to me. The fact is, I generally went provided with a 
peculiar kind of cake, of which he was extremely fond, and he would 
go into an ecstasy of delight whenever I happened to present myself, 
insisting on placing me on his back and hoisting me into the air on 
his tusks. Nor was this all; on my not appearing once as usual, for 
a few days together, he walked down the settlement street making 
strict inquiries for me, using the knockers of doors in the coolest way 
possible, throwing up the sashes of windows, and blowing at people 
with his trunk when they told him that I was not there. He 
managed to discover my address at last, however, and favoured me 
with a call sometimes when I was not prepared to receive him; so 
that, you perceive, I was a tolerable favourite with Chingaring, and 
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exercised a considerable influence over him. Hence Derrick’s 
application for my assistance in a moment of difficulty. 

“‘T question whether I shall be of much service, if Chingaring is in 
one of his tantrums,” I said. 

“Well, sir, come and try, at all events; he may yield to your 
persuasion.” 

I accompanied Derrick back to the menagerie, taking with me a 
few of the elephant’s favourite cakes, as well as an oblong mahogany 
box, about eighteen inches high by twelve broad. 

“What do you want with that affair?” asked the wild-beast 
proprietor, regarding it with some curiosity. 

‘Wait and see,” was my reply. 

Chingaring was very pleased to see me, and accepted and ate the 
cakes with great relish; but on my patting him on the shoulder, 
pulling his ear, and politely entreating him to go to his quarters, he 
blew a decided refusal, and had the impertinence to turn round with 
his tail towards me! 

“That is very bad manners, Master Chingaring ; again I request 
you to leave the arena and go quietly, without further nonsense, to 
your quarters.” 

He repeated the offence, and I said, “Oh, well, then we will 
proceed to business,” and I unlocked and began to remove the 
contents from the mahogany box. 

This involves another explanation. Smithville had the reputation 
of being a rather dull settlement—till I arrived in it and considered 
it my duty to enliven the people a little. I accordingly gave 
“readings” from my memoranda of backwoods’ experiences; I 
recited poems, I wrote little plays, and, with the ready assistance of 
the lady and gentlemen settlers, acfed them in what was said to be a 
very creditable style; I prepared a course of interesting chemical 
experiments, and the attendances on these occasions were always 
overflowing ones. People came from many miles around, and before 
they could get tired of one thing I introduced another. The last 
effort of my ingenuity had been to display the wonders of the 
electrifying machine. I easily constructed one by the aid of a 
druggist’s large white-glass tincture bottle, a box of carpenter’s tools, 
and some help from a neighbouring tinker who had learnt the art of 
soldering. It answered the purpose extremely well, and hundreds of 
inquisitive folks thronged in to join hands and receive a shock, which 
was attended with screams of delight from the young lady settlers, 
and a good deal of laughter and rubbing of elbows on the part of the 
gentlemen. I had the lamps put out, too, and, by means of chains 
laid about the floor, gave a fair representation of forked lightning. I 
relate these things simply as an introduction to what I now intended 
to do. Derrick had not been with us during the above-named series 
of entertainments, and he watched the unpacking of the mahogany 
box with an eager and interrogative eye. 
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“What is the meaning of all this ?” he presently asked. 

“T am going to give Chingaring an electric shock.” 

At this startling announcement there was an immediate stir amon 
the keepers and the assembled company. “I cannot quite answer 
as to what the effect may be,” I quietly observed, “ but if he resents 
the liberty, there is just the possibility of some of us being tusked 
and trampled to death.” This I said, not because I anticipated any 
sad catastrophe of the kind, but because I wished to get rid of three- 
fourths of the bystanders; and I am ashamed to add that several 
captains and majors of militia took at once to their heels. Not so 
my old friend Colonel Quoite, who, with Derrick and his assistants, 
manfully stood their ground. 

“ But do you really mean this?” inquired Derrick, with a slight 
change of colour and tremor of voice. “Chingaring will certainly 
grow furious.” 

“No, there will be no ferocity, if I mistake not, but the most 
abject fright and a quick return to his duty. He has faced us again, 
I see. You and one or two of your men place this chain securely 
round his neck, giving me the loose end here; another round a hind 
leg—the end of that also brought to me.” 

** Won’t one chain do?” 

“Certainly not ; they represent the two poles of electricity, north 
and south, and I connect them when I am ready with this discharging- 
rod: then look out for yourselves.” 

The elephant quietly allowed the men to arrange the chains as 
directed. He merely gave a surly grunt as much as to imply, “ You 
may do what you please, but I shall not budge an inch.” 

“ Now, Derrick, step forward, and request Chingaring to go to his 
quarters.” 

The elephant blew defiance and contempt. 

“‘ Now say, ‘ Naughty Chingaring! you shall be punished.’ Repeat 
this clearly three times that he may remember the words to his dying 
day ; the simple repetition of them in future will serve without the 
shock ; you will have no more trouble with him.” 

Derrick obeyed ; the elephant only scoffed and sneered at the 
warning. 

Looking that all was clear, I applied the discharging-rod connect- 
ing the knob of the Leyden jar with the tinfoil below. There was a 
crack like the snapping of a percussion cap, then a terrific roar, a 
heavy lumbering sound as though a tall mountain had toppled to 
the earth, and Chingaring lay on his back with his legs in the air. 
Such a picture of abject terror had never before been seen. 

** You have killed him,” cried Derrick, rushing excitedly forward. 

“ Bah!” laughed I. “The spark was only four inches long, and 
it would take one half as thick as your leg to do him any real harm; 
he is frightened, that is all; tell him to get up.” 

Chingaring was too terror-stricken to comply at once, and I gave 
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him a gentle reminder in the shape of another turn or two of the 
machine. Then he rose at the word of command, trembling all over 
like a leaf, and, kneeling down before Derrick, caressed him with his 
trunk, and implored him, in language too plain to be mistaken, not 
to repeat the punishment ; never to serve him so any more; promis- 
ing perfect loyalty and obedience in future. 

Colonel Quoite laughingly pronounced the whole thing a magnificent 
success, and I received the congratulations of all present. 

“ He will go to his quarters now. Try him, Derrick,” I said. 

Oh dear yes; with the greatest pleasure and alacrity—and I 
emptied the remainder of my bag of cakes into the animal’s mouth. 

“Thank you very much,” said Derrick. 

“Ah, yes, but I have not done yet ; there is a scoundrel of a blue- 
faced baboon, in the monkeys’ cage, that I have a score to settle 
with. He is a frightful bully; for ever pinching and biting the others 
lifting them by the tails, and snatching the potatoes out of their 
paws. I intend to give this fellow a lesson that he will not forget.” 

‘With all my heart,” assented Derrick. “He is a spiteful rascal, 
and it will do him good.” 

We were just in the nick of time; Blueface was in the act of 
throttling one of his more feeble brethren. The chains were arranged 
about his repulsive person (he looked horribly frightened and guilty) 
and the shock brought him down head-first from his tree. While he 
lay on his back, I administered a second dose, and he set up a great 
squall; whereupon every monkey present, deeming it a favourable 
opportunity to pay off old scores, sprang down and bit and mauled 
him unmercifully, amid peals of laughter from all who looked on. I 
think he quite understood the meaning of the punishment, for he 
rubbed his arms in a ridiculous way, jabbered a good deal, and 
seemed to have a wholesome dread of any further proceedings on 
my part. 

I met with Derrick and his menagerie again, about three months 
afterwards, in a settlement in Lower Canada, and he said that 
Chingaring had never behaved badly since ; that the very sight and 
rattle of the chains, with the words, ‘“ Naughty Chingaring, you shall 
be punished,” when occasion required, reduced him to an instant 
state of docility and obedience. Nor had the blue-faced baboon 
again conducted himself offensively towards any of his weaker 
confréres in the department assigned for their accommodation. 

I have another little anecdote to relate before parting with my 
friend Chingaring, as it serves, I think, to illustrate his surprising 
forbearance and magnanimity. As I was pulling his ears one day, 
and otherwise petting him, a tall, raw-boned youth brought a bag of 
gingerbread-nuts, and, byiway of tantalising the animal, kept offering 
a handful to him, and then eating them himself. I saw that 
Chingaring was nettled at this injurious treatment, and felt sure that 
something would come of it. Presently the young settler’s attention 
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was attracted by a noise behind him, and he turned his head to look. 
In an instant the elephant extended his trunk to within two inches of 
his tormentor’s ear, and trumpeted loudly into it. The effect was 
electric ; the youth started, turned deadly pale, his hat tumbled off, 
and for 2a moment I believe he regarded himself as a dead man. 
This was a generous revenge on the part of the elephant, who finished 
the fallen bag of nuts without scruple. He might have drawa the 
offender forward and killed him on the spot but he was too noble to 
retaliate further, and I fancy, by the humorous twinkle in his eye, 
that he privately enjoyed the fright he had given. 


IIl.—* LE RENARD SUBTIL.” 


I HAD been to make a call upon a sick parishioner, and on my way 
back home was crossing by a short cut to the rectory-house, when the 
merry notes of the bugle-horn fell upon my ear, and was followed by 
the yelping of hounds and a whole fieldful of huntsmen—red-coats, 
green-coats, brown-coats, black-coats, and coats of all colours— 
sweeping madly by, among whom I recognised two elderly brother 
clergymen with white hair, galloping along as though their very lives 
depended on their equestrian agility and struggle to be in at the 
death. One of the latter worthies, Mr. Magrath, took the hedge in 
capital style ; the other, Dr. Walsh, came to grief—or, rather, grief 
came to him—for he was shot ignominiously over his horse’s head 
into the adjoining meadow, and I feared had broken his neck. No; 
he gave himself a shake, after I had helped him up, emptied the 
little bottle of brandy that in case of accidents I always carried in 
my waistcoat pocket, remounted, and was off again with a vigorous 
application of spur and a flourish of the whip which convinced me 
that the vital spark was far from extinct. I leaned against a gate to 
laugh, therefore, and then proceeded to my destination. 

It was some half-hour after this that there was a fresh blast of 
horn, a wild hallooing, accompanied by other lively sounds, and 
a fine fox, dashing in at my study window, which happened to 
be partly open, as the day was mild, took refuge under my chair. 
“Save me!” was the imploring expression of his face, as he allowed 
me to pat and stroke him; and I said: “I w// save you, at all 
hazards, as you have sought my protection.” I then quickly closed 
the window, for the hounds and huntsmen had already entered the 
garden, ordered the servant to bolt the back-door, and going calmly 
out at the front one, stood on the step. 

“‘ Now then, out with him, friend Parson!” was the cry. “ He is 
in your house ; Ned Norris saw him enter a moment since.” 

“Pardon me,” returned I, blandly. ‘Good morning to you, 
gentlemen ! ” 
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“Good morning! good morning! good morning, sir!” from all 
quarters ; “‘ but be so good as not to keep us waiting.” 

“TI should be very sorry to do so; you are free to leave at any 
moment.” 

“What, don’t you mean to oblige us?” 

“No, our friend Reynard sought sanctuary, and is safe here; you 
couldn’t seriously propose such a breach of hospitality ?” 

A long whistle, and gloomy looks exchanged. 

“Oh, come, come; and an old huntsman yourself, too!” and 
there was a loud chorus of expostulatory voices. 

“What you say is quite true, but I can’t give up a half-dead animal 
that has rushed into my house and claimed my protection ; it would 
be mean, cruel, dastardly.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, sir ; where do you find Scripture authority for 
that ?” 

“ Ah, now, Parson cried a stout farmer, “give us chapter and 
verse,” and he winked at the expectant group. 

“Well, what say you to Proverbs xii. ro: ‘A righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast, but the tender mercies of the wicked’” 
—glancing around me at the expectant group—“ ‘are cruel.’” 

“Pshaw ! that won’t do; you can’t build a doctrine on a mere 
solitary text—eh, Dr. Walsh, what say you?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the reverend gentleman named, as he 
dusted his coat, which had become rather soiled by the fall ; “ besides, 
there’s the case of Jael and Sisera; se had no scruples on this head 
—and quite right too.” 

“Nay, that was a foul piece of treachery.” 

“ Humph, and under divine inspiration ? ” 

“Nothing of the kind. God may overrule a wicked act to a wise 
purpose, but could never be the author or instigator of so vile a deed.” 

“What say you, then,” asked Mr. Magrath triumphantly, “to 
Solomon ordering Benaiah to fall on Joab, who had even taken hold 
of the horns of the altar? we have you there again, I think.” 

“You are, perhaps, the best authority respecting the horns, Mr. 
Magrath.” 

I could not see. much wit in this retort of mine, but it seemed to 
tell, for there was a most uproarious burst of laughter. 

“Well, your reverence, if you have finished your homily,” inter- 
posed the stout farmer who had before spoken, “just be good enough 
to stand aside and let me open that door”—and he advanced upon 
me with a rude, jaunty air. 

“ Are you addressing me, sir?” 

“To be sure Iam; make way!” 

Inheriting something of the fiery temperament of the fine old 
soldier who was—to borrow a poetical phrase—the “author of my 
being,” and not relishing this fellow’s impertinence, I suddenly pushed 
him off the step with one hand, and with the other, firmly clenched, 
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gave his tall white chimney-pot hat a heavy blow that brought the 
brim down to his very shoulders. He was utterly extinguished, and 
his violent struggles to free himself—the leather lining having got 
over his ears—were greeted with roars of laughter and shouts of 
“Gone to earth!” till at length a brother-huntsman came to his 
relief, by getting him to sit down, putting a knee against his back, 
and tearing the hat off by main force. 

“Come, are you going to unkennel the fox for us?” was now the 
cry again. 

“No. Where is Sir W-tk-n?” 

“In at the blacksmith’s, having a shoe put on.” 

“What, does he wear iron ones ?” 

“Well, no, but his horse does ”—and there was more merriment. 
“Oh, here he comes!” 

“*What’s all this—what’s all this?” asked the baronet brusquely. 
“Oh, good-morning, Mr. Meadows, I hope I see you well ”—and he 
put out his hand. 

“The fox has sought shelter in my study, Sir W-tk-n, and I can’t 
give the poor beast up.” 

“Humph! Do you mean to mar our sport?” 

“On the contrary, I intend to double it. Pray listen. What I 
propose doing is this. You have enjoyed a good run to-day already. 
Meet here again on Friday, and Monsieur Reynard shall have twenty 
minutes law and leg-bail ; this will be giving him a fair chance of his 
life. What have you and your friends to complain of if we arrange 
matters thus?” 

At this juncture the dialogue was interrupted by a hearty explosion 
of mirth, and on looking in the direction of my study, near which 
several hounds had collected, we saw “Le Renard Subtil” at the 
window, gazing smirkingly out upon the group of horsemen. He had 
mounted upon a chair, put his forepaws, or “ pads,” on the sill, and 
appeared quite at his ease—nay, even cheerful. 

“The impudent rascal! he is pulling faces at us! He is positively 
pulling faces at us!” 

“He is putting his tongue out!” added the exasperated whipper- 
in; “ blow me, if he isn’t putting his tongue out ! ”—and the uproar 
increased. Even Sir W-tk-n joined in the laugh, and then said : 

“Well, gentlemen, I think, after all, Mr. Meadows is right, and I 
wish to do no violence to his sense of justice and humanity. We 
will meet here again, as he kindly proposes, on Friday, instead of at 
the Ash Coppice; and if yonder amusing vagabond ”—glancing 
towards my study window—“‘is in as good condition for a scamper 
as we found him in an hour ago, he will lead us a fair chase yet. A 
pity we had not some clever artist to hit off his cool expression of 
countenance at this moment. <Aw revoir/” 

“Pray walk in, Sir W-tk-n, and take a glass of wine after your 
gallop. Dr. Walsh, Mr. Magrath, Captain S , Major O , 
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Mr. B , Mr. D , pray walk in;” and my dining-room was 
soon full of guests. Nor did I neglect to send brimming flagons of 
ale to those outside, who had begun now to be much less cavalier, 
and to keep their horses from injuring the lawn and garden beds. 
There was a demand on the part of two or three of the gentlemen to 
interview the fox, and I gratified them. He had returned to his 
quarters under my chair, which he evidently viewed as a sort of 
neutral ground, or clerical stronghold and fortification. He didn’t snap 
or snarl as I stroked him, but regarded his enemies with a slight tilt 
of the nose ; and if ever a fox grinned derisively, “Le Renard Subtil’’ 
was that fox. Sir W-tk-n shook his hunting-crop at him and said: 

“Wait a bit, my lad, and get your brush neatly combed out against 
our next meet. You have outwitted us to-day—we shall see whether 
you can keep up the joke.” 

“Come along,” urged Mr. Magrath to his brother divine, when all 
the others had cleared off; ‘we have a long ride back.” 

“Not till I have tasted Meadows’ brandy,” returned Dr. Walsh. 
“‘T won't put foot in stirrup till I have drunk his health again. He’s 
a right good fellow, which nobody—which nobody—eh! sit down, 
Mag, a minute, there’s a dear boy. What’s your hurry ?” 

“ No—I’m off; so good-bye to you. I’ve to put the finishing 
touch to my sermon for Sunday.” 

“Oh, get out! I can send you a whole wheel-barrow-full of them, 
better than any you ever wrote or preached in your life. Hold there, 
Meadows—not a drop of water in it! What do you take me for? 
I’m no friend to the pump.” 

“Send him off,” cried Magrath appealingly, “unless you have a 
light truck on the premises, and a spare hand to draw it.” 

“None of your nonsense! Don’t mind him, Meadows. This is 
downright pretty tipple, and I shouldn’t mind accepting a bottle or 
two of it. Go, deceiver, go! ”—with a wave of the fingers to Magrath, 
who uttered a hasty word or two, and went. 

Dr. Walsh stayed till evening, and was most lively and sociable, 
suffering, however, from occasional attacks of thirst which required 
prompt allaying. Towards six o’clock I despatched him homeward 
in my waggonette with my groom, and his hunter tied ignobly to the 
back of it. ‘God bless you!” he cried, as we shook hands for the 
fourth time. Before he had gone twenty yards he stopped the 
carriage to wring my hand once more, and say, with a moistened eye 
and chirpy air that reminded me marvellously of Dick Swiveller : 








“* Wer't the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped upon the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 
’Tis to thee that I would drink.” 


“ Ah, yes, very true,” returned I, laughing; “but would you not 
find the we//-water a little insipid, Doctor ?” 
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“We could qualify it, my dear friend; we could dilute it to our 
tastes with something more palatable. 


‘ Farewell! farewell! the voice you hear 
Has left its last soft tone with you ; 
Its next P 





But my mare, not being much given to sentiment, and thinking she 
had waited quite long enough, flourished her tail and went off at a 
spanking trot. 

The gentlemen of the hunt were true to their appointment on the 
Friday, and the fox had his twenty minutes start. I held the watch 
in my hand to the last second of the promised grace, then restored 
it to my pocket, wishing the field a fine morning and the best run of 
the season. 

N.B.—They did not kill “ Le Subtil ;” he had acted on my parting 
hint of a distant drain, from which, if he kept his own counsel and 
carried out my instructions, no human ingenuity or earthly pickaxe 
could ever dislodge him. 


an a ee aan 


A MARRIAGE EVE. 


‘THE quiet shadows fade and disappear, 

The sun drops slowly down behind the hill; 
It is the time of slumber: cool and still 

Is the day’s end—the longest of the year. 

I reach my hand and feel that thou art near— 
Thou who dost all my happiest dreams fulfil, 
And read the sweetness in thine eyes until 

Faintly we see the evening star appear. 


Oh! when the sun of passion shall have set, 
Then may the star of wedded love arise, 
And, as life’s twilight deepens, clearer grow, 
Even as, where gleams of sunset linger yet, 
That one fair planet lights the western skies— 
A steadfast beacon in the afterglow! 


NoraH McCormick. 
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PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. 


By SARAH DoUDNEY. 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE FAITH-HEALER,. 


| ides in London the April evening was clear and sweet. Above 

the crowded roofs and chimneys the sky blushed with that pure 
crimson which fades so soon into grey, and the wide heaven seemed 
to breathe its gracious promise of rest to the toiling world below. In 
a street in Marylebone there was a house with back premises extending 
a little way beyond its neighbours, and ending in an outbuilding with 
a flat roof. <A fig-tree, flourishing bravely in a smoky bit of ground, 
upreared its branches studded with gems of green; some of the 
windows displayed boxes of fern, and a woman, standing out on the 
flat roof, looked upward and fancied that she could feel the touch of 
Spring. 

The light of the closing day fell softly on her peaceful face and 
silver-white head. No one looked at her, no one disturbed her; in 
that crowded neighbourhood the people were all far too busy to watch 
each other. 

Gradually the sunset colours died away, and the evening star shone 
out through the veil of dusk. A church bell began its vesper chime ; 
a hush seemed to fall on the great city, and the woman stood 
motionless on the roof with her gaze fixed upon the star. 

She was a religious enthusiast, and there was a look of poetic 
mysticism in her deep grey eyes. ‘The only thing that she desired 
was to feel God within herself. She had no dogma, no set form ; 
she was simply an intense believer in the Christ of the Bible, and the 
strife of modern criticism did not touch her in the least. As she 
stood there she began to pray in a sweet, low voice. 

“Give me more of Thy power, dear Master! Leave me not for a 
moment with only my poor human strength. The sufferers are so 
many and the healers are so few. Let Thy might be manifested 
through my weak hands; let Thy strength come with my touch. 
Oh, Master, the people are left without help because of their unbelief ; 
guide them, as Thou didst guide the woman who touched but the 
hem of Thy garment and was made whole !” 

She drew a long breath, and then lifted up her arms, with the 
palms of her hands open, as if they waited to receive a blessing. For 
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a moment she stood thus, letting the soft night wind blow upon her 
face and stir her silver hair. 

“The old answer,” she murmured. ‘“‘ According to thy faith 
be it unto thee.’ Master, use me; I am wholly and entirely 
Thine.” 

She turned and went slowly back to the house, entering by a 
window on the landing. 

Christabel Avory lived alone in one room. It was a large room 
with two windows, and the bed stood in an alcove curtained by day. 
The furniture was of the simplest kind, but pretty in its way, and 
arranged with taste and neatness. ‘There were shelves above the 
mantelpiece filled with her favourite books, and on the walls hung 
one or two good engravings in plain oak frames. The room was at 
the back of the house, and the roar of London could be heard but 
faintly here—so faintly that one could almost have fancied that the 
lonely tenant had the power of creating stillness in her humble 
dwelling-place. All meals, excepting breakfast, she took in the land- 
lady’s parlour downstairs ; but with the other lodgers she had very 
little to do. Her ways were so quiet that some of them scarcely 
knew her by sight. 

She was not obliged to work for bread. Her income was small, 
but it was sufficient for her wants, and she always had money in 
reserve. This money was made to go as far as possible in relieving 
the necessities of others, and in paying travelling expenses, for 
Christabel Avory was a person who took many short journeys. 

When she returned to her room it was filled with the grey mist of 
twilight. Lights were starting up in the windows of the adjoining 
houses ; busy workers were beginning the labour which often lasted 
till late into the night. Christabel knew a good deal about the habits 
of the people amongst whom she lived. She took a silent interest in 
the tailor who stitched in his shirt-sleeves, and kept a pigeon-house 
on the wall outside his room. She had an intimate acquaintance 
with the four white pigeons which came at his call, and managed to 
keep their plumage pure in spite of London smoke. She strewed 
crumbs for them on the flat roof, and encouraged them to venture to 
her own windows. She was interested, too, in the two girls who lived 
on the floor above the tailor, and were very shabby on week-days, and 
very gorgeous on Sundays, and always had a penny to spend on 
flowers. Although she lived alone, denying herself most of those 
luxuries which most people call necessaries, there was nothing of the 
ascetic in Christabel. 

She loved books, and studied the journals of the day. This 
solitary woman had a fair understanding of the age she lived in. 
She knew its faithlessness and its faith; she was intensely conscious 
of its never-ceasing cry for light. This evening she had promised 
herself some restful, thoughtful hours. When the lamp was lit and 
the blinds drawn down, she would cut the pages of the periodicals 
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lying on her table, and hold communion with the thinkers of the 
time. 

Moving quietly about the room she arranged the reading-lamp 
with its transparent green shade, set her favourite chair in its usual 
place, and sat down with a sense of comfort. The paper-knife was in 
her hand when there were footsteps on the stairs, and she laid it 
aside and listened. Listened, not only to the footsteps, but to a 
voice that spoke within her, and bade her be ready when the 
summons came. ‘There was a knock at the door, and she rose 
quietly to her feet. 

** Come in,” she said, in a sweet tone of welcome. 

A young man entered, holding his cap grasped tightly in his hands, 
and bringing with him a faint, yet perceptible, odour of the stable. 
He had a pleasant, open face, which wore, at that moment, the stamp 
of real distress. 

“I beg pardon for coming, ma’am,” he began nervously; but 
Christabel stopped him. 

“Don’t say that,” she said, gently. “You have need of me, 
or you would not come. Make use of me; I am ready to serve 
you.” 

“My mother, ma’am,” he went on, tears gathering in his eyes. 
**She’s just wasting and wasting away, and she’s weaker than ever to- 
night. The doctor hasn’t done her one mite of good. ‘There didn’t 
seem to be a spark of hope left, ma’am; but all of a sudden some- 
body spoke of you. So I came off straight away.” 

“You did well,” Christabel answered. “How far have we 
to go.” 

“Only a little way, ma’am. Number 19, Mary Street.” 

A soft felt hat and a long cloak hung on a peg, ready to be used 
at a moment’s notice. She put them on without saying another word, 
turned down the lamp, and followed her visitor downstairs. 

The influence of her calm gentleness seemed to sink deeply into 
the young fellow’s troubled mind. As they walked together through 
the lighted streets he answered all her questions with quietness and 
precision. His father was dead, and he was a groom, earning fairly 
good wages, and keeping his mother now that she was unable to do 
anything for herself. She had been an industrious woman always, 
bringing up her children carefully and tenderly. Before she was ill 
she had been very clever at washing and getting up fine things. 
There were three little boys to be provided for. His sister was 
seventeen, a good girl, fit to take an under-housemaid’s place; but 
her hands were fuli with nursing the mother. Their name was 
Ryce. 

How long had the mother been ill? Well, for two years, off and 
on. It began with a heavy cold that hung about her a long while, 
and left her feeble and shaky in the limbs. She had had a lot of 
trouble and anxiety when she was younger. And now she was 
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wasting and wasting. ‘To-day they hadn’t got her up at all; she had 
no strength to move, and so she lay still. 

What did the doctor say? Well, the doctor said there was no 
disease, but it was just as bad as if there was. Extreme weakness, 
that was what he had told them. It seemed no use to go to him 
again. 

The stars were out now, shining clearly in the soft purple darkness 
overhead. ‘There was no fog, the great city had been newly washed 
with April rain, and the air was fresher than usual. Christabel and her 
companion had passed through crowded thoroughfares full of cheap 
wares and costermongers’ barrows, and had turned into a little side 
street where there was comparative peace. 

The house they entered was quiet and clean. The tenants were 
all decent people who worked hard, and bore their troubles without 
making a noise. ‘The young man preceded Christabel up the stairs, 
and knocked at a door on the first landing. A girl’s face appeared at 
the door, a pretty face, worn with watching and stained with tears. 

*‘There’s no change,” she said, hurriedly. ‘ Have you brought 
her ?” 

“Yes,” her brother answered ; “ she’s here.” 

Christabel came forward, and saw at a glance that there were three 
persons in the room, as well as the sick woman on the bed. An 
elderly dame in a black bonnet was sitting near the pillow, and a 
boy of eight or nine stood leaning against her chair. The girl who 
had opened the door looked anxiously at the stranger, and waited for 
her to speak. 

All eyes were turned on Christabel as she stepped quietly to the 
bedside. She bent her head and looked closely at the wan face 
upon the pillows. But Mrs. Ryce was long past taking any interest 
in the coming of visitors. ‘This woman, weary of the struggle for 
existence, was loosening her hold of the silver cord. Her hand lay 
limp and nerveless on the coverlet. Christabel took it up and held 
it firmly in her own. 

Then, with that peculiar quietness which marked all her doings, 
she turned to the watchful group around. 

“You must all go out of the room,” she said, “‘and leave her 
with me alone.” 

The others moved. But the old dame in the bonnet did not 
seem disposed to obey. 

*‘T’m her aunt,” muttered this person sulkily. ‘“ Her own mother’s 
sister.” 

“‘ Nevertheless,” Christabel insisted, “‘ you must go.” 

* But we ought to be told what you are going to do to her,” said 
the old woman, with rising wrath. ‘Who may you be that comes 
here orderin’ about relations and givin’ of yourself airs ? ” 

‘“T am a servant of Jesus of Nazareth,” the Faith-healer answered, 
‘“* My Master has sent me here to do His will,” 
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There was nothing aggressive in Christabel’s manner. But looking 
at her you were impressed at once by her strength. The calm, 
noble face showed signs of unbroken health; the strong figure was 
grandly outlined under the plain serge gown. The grey eyes, deep- 
set, met the old woman’s glance with a steady gaze, and then the 
struggle was ended. This firm belief in the sacred power entrusted 
to her gave Christabel an immense personal influence. All resistance 
was overborne. Tom Ryce quietly put his people out of the room 
and followed, shutting the door behind him. 

There was a long pause. The Faith-healer, still holding the 
sufferer’s hand, had sunk on her knees by the bedside and was praying 
with that intensity which cannot pass through the channel of speech. 
As she knelt there motionless, with eyes open, she seemed to be 
looking deep into a world invisible to mortal sight. Her face was 
lit up as from an inward flame. And in all ages and all nations there 
have been, and still must be, these rare souls who stand between the 
Seen and the Unseen, and become the medium of spiritual benediction. 
The sick woman, lying inert on the bed, began to feel some new 
influence flowing into her weak frame. 

“You do not know me,” said Christabel, breaking the silence at 
last. ‘ But you must listen to what I am saying. You have heard 
of Jesus, the great healer? Do you believe that He could do you 
good if He were standing here by your side ?” 

“Yes, I believe that.” 

The woman’s voice was faint, but there was a look of interest 
dawning in her eyes. 

“He is here now,” said Christabel, with a ring of triumph in her 
tone. “ He is pouring out His power through me—through me, the 
lowest of His servants! Only believe—only have trust in Him. 
According to your faith be it unto you!” 

The dull eyes opened wider, and a gleam of surprise and hope 
began to shine in them. The weak fingers clung tenaciously to the 
strong hand that held them fast. 

“Fix your mind steadfastly upon Him. See Him now, as He is, 
the Saviour who died for men. Feel the love that made Him suffer 
for your sake; let it burn its way from His heart into your heart. 
Receive into your wasted body the gift of His divine life. He wills 
that you shall not die, but live and declare what great things the 
Lord has done for you!” 

Again a deep hush reigned in the room, and the roar of the great 
city seemed to have rolled miles away. Poor Tom Ryce, listening 
anxiously outside the door, began to fear that the solemn silence 
would never be broken. Was it a sign of victory or defeat? What 
forces were contending within those quiet walls? Would the issue 
of the conflict be life or death? 

The faith-healer could not have told how long the hush lasted. 
She was leaning over the patient now, holding her with both her 
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strong hands, and feeling that she herself was the channel of a 
mighty stream of blessing. Through her was flowing that mysterious 
power which restored the lame man at the door of the temple, and 
raised up the cripple at Lystra. It was a gift better than silver, than 
gold—this influx which still poured down from the Christ of Nazareth, 
that those who believed in Him might have life through His name. 

At last there came a low, joyful cry—a sound that no one who 
had heard it could ever have forgotten. 

“T am cured,” the woman said. “I knowit! Iam cured!” 

The faith-healer stood upright and gave glory to God. 

Then Tom Ryce, pale and agitated, opened the door and came 
timidly into the room. His mother, sitting up, supported by the 
pillows, held out her hand to welcome him. ‘To his eyes, so long 
accustomed to her look of hopeless dulness, she seemed to be already 
a new creature. 

“Thank God, my boy,” she said, “I shall get about again very 
soon! It’s His doing—and ers,” she added, pointing to Christabel. 

The young fellow was beginning to pour out his gratitude to the 
faith-healer in broken words ; but she checked him, simply and gently, 
at once. The power that she had used was not her own, she said. 
It had been lent her by the Master that she might do His will. 

** May I call Jane?” he asked anxiously. 

“Ves, tell her to come at once. Your mother must have some 
beef-tea and something that she can eat. She must be kept quiet 
and fed, and then she will get a good sleep.” 

Tom went out to fetch his sister, and contrived at the same time 
to send his old aunt away. Jane proved to be sober and sensible. 
She had self-control enough to keep back an outburst of joy, but she 
bent over the bed to give Mrs. Ryce a silent kiss. 

The faith-healer did not go until she had helped to prepare some 
food for her patient. When she had seen it eaten, she gave a few 
last injunctions, and promised to come again in the morning. ‘Their 
blessings followed her as she went down the stairs and out into the 
crowded streets. 

It was past eleven when she entered her own room again, and 
closed her door for the night. The house was quite still, and she 
sat down to rest and muse a little while in peace. 

The light of another world was on her noble face. She still felt 
herself possessed by the glow of her passionate faith. There was no 
fatigue, no exhaustion. ‘The life-giving power, passing through her, 
had left her stronger and not weaker. As peacefully as a happy 
child, she laid her head on the pillow that night and fell fast 
asleep. 

She was a lonely woman, with scarcely a relative left in the world, 
and she had known bitter sorrows in her youth. Her solitude and 
the lack of all human ties had singularly prepared her for the work 
which she felt herself called to do. Living always in such intimate 
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communion with the Unseen, she was no longer conscious of her 
loneliness. 

She had loved passionately, and had been passionately beloved ; 
but every earthly love of hers had turned to dust and ashes. She 
had longed for husband and children, and she would live unmarried 
to the end of her days. She was a woman of sweet domestic 
instincts, who had always wanted to have a home in the country, and 
look well to the ways of her house; and she was destined to live 
alone, in one room, in an unlovely street in the great city. 

Not one single human craving of hers had ever been satisfied. 
Every innocent desire had been thwarted; every simple womanly 
hope had been crushed. And yet into this emptied life had been 
poured a divine joy. Having nothing, she possessed all things ; 
poor, she made many rich. Wealthier in her poverty than others in 
their wealth, she went on her way rejoicing. ‘Truly did Faust say to 
Wagner—“ Thou hast not gained the cordial if it gushes not from 
thine own soul.” 

Next morning she woke refreshed, and went early to see how her 
patient fared. Mrs. Ryce was already sitting up in bed, her pale 
face radiant with the happiness of returning health. Jane came up 
to the faith-healer, hesitated for a moment, and threw both arms 
round her neck. 

“Oh, you dear woman!” she said. “I'll give God as much 
praise as if I were a whole congregation! But I shall love you for 
ever and ever for what you’ve done!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A LONELY WAY. 


BENNET DAUGHTON had written a book, and the public had made a 
rush for it. 

It was published in one small volume with grey paper covers, and 
was called ‘In Divers Manners.’ Not to have read it was to admit 
that you were not up-to-date. It was the novel of the hour, although 
it was such a little one, and Society had begun to manifest consider- 
able interest in the author. Lady Audrey Neale was growing quite 
fond of him, and encouraged him to come often to Berkeley Square. 

The flat at Kensington was still in the future. Bennet was heard 
to say prudently, that one swallow did not make a summer, and Lady 
Audrey commended his wisdom. But Joscelyne saw deep into his 
heart, and knew that he wanted to keep his wife in the background, 
out of sight. Nobody ever went to Soho Square ; the lodgings were 
comfortable, and Dulcie did not seem to desire removal. She was 
always pale and thin nowadays, but she never uttered a complaint. 
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Bennet was very kind to her. He was always insisting that she 
should have nice things to eat, and would not have grudged any 
money spent on wine. But she did not like wine, and the dainties 
that he ordered were only eaten to show her gratitude to him. She 
was rejoiced at his success, and could repeat whole pages of ‘In 
Divers Manners.’ The little grey book was one of the most precious 
things that she possessed. 

One of Dulcie’s days was exactly like another; it would be difficult 
to imagine a life more monotonous than hers. In the mornings she 
went out to do her daily marketing and shopping, never going very 
far from home, and seldom exchanging many words with the trades- 
people. She found some amusement in the sights of the streets, and 
took a painful pleasure in the London children. But her heart was 
always sad—too sad and dark to let in the light. 

After her morning walk she went back to her rooms, and generally 
wrote a letter to the father and mother in Chalkham. It was not 
surprising, perhaps, that these letters became almost the chief business 
of her life. She threw her whole heart into the task of making them 
interesting and readable. And so well did she succeed that they were 
feasted upon by the carpenter and his wife. 

She did her utmost to keep out all hints of sorrow or disappoint- 
ment, and contented herself with describing the scenes around her. 
By degrees she acquired a certain knack of telling all about things 
that she saw and heard. She was painstaking always, using simple 
words and adapting herself unconsciously to the minds of those for 
whom she wrote. Bennet, if he had seen those letters, would have 
been astonished at his wife’s powers. But he never saw them. He 
did not even ask her how she spent her time in his absence. 

He worked very hard in the evenings; but he was making many 
friends in these days, and invitations were frequent. Somehow, it 
was getting known in literary circles that he was married to a woman 
who was always ill. He had got into the habit of treating Dulcie as 
a chronic invalid. 

She accepted her position with perfect quietness and patience. 
Bennet, she thought, should feel as little as possible the pressure of 
the chain. This was all that could be done for him now. If only 
she could have broken his fetters, she would have felt a rapture in the 
anguish of setting him free. 

It was one of the early days of June. The flower-sellers tempted 
Dulcie with their roses ; but she had very little money to spare. And 
these London flowers called up such sweet memories of the country, 
that they gave her less pleasure than pain. Carrying a pair of boots 
wrapped up neatly in brown paper, she passed out of Soho Square, 
crossed Oxford Street, and so turned her steps to that end of Great 
Titchfield Street which opens into Market Street. Small means had 
taught her where cheap shops were to be found; and here there was 
a numble shoemaker who might be depended upon for repairs. 
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It was a shop to which working-people always came. Dulcie had 
learnt to know the look of their faces, and they had told her many a 
story without uttering a single word. Generally there were three men 
busy at their trade—two were at work mending, one attended to 
customers. All were silent—saying as little as possible, it seemed, 
to those who came and went. 

Just outside the doorway she came upon a small boy, whose face 
attracted her attention at once. It was puckered up into a queer 
expression of genuine anxiety. Clever as street children are in 
simulating woe, the very cleverest little sharper could never have 
mimicked this. ‘There was such unmistakable anguish in the pinched- 
up nostrils and screwed-up little mouth, that Dulcie doubted him not 
fora moment. He was aclean child, poorly-clad in clothes that had 
been patched decently. He was not pretty, but he had been well- 
washed, and fairly well-fed ; and he stared mildly at Dulcie with eyes 
that did not see her at all. 

“You have lost something, haven’t you ?” she said, comprehending 
his trouble at a glance. , 

“A shilling,” answered the child. “It’s gone. Oh yes; it’s gone. 
Oh dear /” 

“Cheer up,” said Dulcie, with that quick maternal tenderness 
which was a part of her nature. ‘“‘ Who gave you the shilling, my 
little boy ?” 

“Mother. I’ve got to pay for her boots. ‘They’ve been mended 
in here.” 

“I’m going in here, too,” said Dulcie, laying a hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘Let us see if the boots are ready, and then we shall 
know just what they cost.” 

The boy stepped before her into the shop, inwardly comforting 
himself with the hope of help. He went up to the counter and asked 
for “Mrs. Warder’s boots,” in his little piping voice. ‘The silent man 
who was serving retired into the darkness of the back part of the 
shop, and brought them out. 

** Shilling,” he said briefly. 

“T’ll pay for them,” said Dulcie. “This little boy has lost his 
mother’s shilling.” 

“How did you come to lose it, sonny?” demanded the man, 
breaking through his habitual reserve. ‘Sure it isn’t in the bottom 
of your pocket, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the boy ruefully. His little face became distorted 
again in a moment, and a big sob sent the tears streaming from his 
eyes. 

Dulcie stooped down, and while she spoke to him in caressing 
tones, her heart seemed to melt within her. A passionate longing 
awoke for the child who was buried out of her sight. She pressed 
the shilling into his hand; and when she lifted her face again, it 
was wet with tears of her own. 
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As she raised herself, she met the penetrating gaze of a woman of 
her own height, whose face was on a level with hers. Clad in the 
simplest gown of dark-grey serge, with a plain black bonnet on her 
head hiding most of her hair, except the silvery waves that rippled 
apart on her brow, this woman inspired Dulcie with a sudden feeling 
of trust. It was the first time that she had encountered a look which 
so strongly expressed the sacredness of human fellowship. She was 
not even ashamed that the stranger had seen her tears. 

“The boy will be quite happy now,” said the woman, in a full, 
sweet voice. “And he will be careful another time. When you go 
home, Harry,” she added, putting her hand gently on his arm, “you 
must tell your mother of the lady’s kindness. Don’t hide anything 
from her.” 

** All right,” the child answered, looking up at her brightly. He 
received the boots, turned towards Dulcie with a “ Thank you, lady,” 
and then trotted contentedly away. 

“His mother is a widow,” the woman said, glancing after him for 
a moment, and letting her eyes return to Dulcie’s face. “She is 
hard-working and very brave. Every penny is of value to her. So 
that you have not thrown away your shilling.” 

“No,” said Dulcie, putting her own boots upon the counter. “I 
was sure he was in real distress. Does he live in this neighbourhood ? ” 

“Only a little way off. Mrs. Warder is a tailoress, and lives 
in one room. She has two children; the girl is younger than 
the boy.” 

Dulcie made an effort to keep back a sigh. “I wish I could go to 
see them,” she said. 

The woman looked at her again attentively. Dulcie’s dress was 
scarcely less simple than her own; she wore a gown of black and 
white tweed, and a black lace bonnet trimmed with clusters of daisies. 
Perfectly neat and refined as she was, the Faith-healer’s glance 
detected her lack of feminine vanity. She was handsome; but she 
had not cared to make the best of her beauty. She had not dressed 
with the consciousness that all she wore would be criticised by loving 
eyes. Self-respecting, patient and womanly, she had never neglected 
those trifles which the unhappy so often forget. But all her early 
pleasure in her own appearance was gone. It was no whimsical 
lady who was standing here, but a woman whose heart was lonely 
and sad. 

“You can go to see the Warders with me some day,” said 
Christabel Avory, after a slight pause. “I daresay you would like 
to know more of Harry; he is a quaint child. I have known his 
mother for two years.” 

“Are you a Sister?” asked Dulcie, scanning in her turn the 
face that confronted hers. It was a noble face, she thought, with a 
full, firm mouth and powerful chin; but the keen eyes were filled 
with tenderness. Christabel answered her question with a smile. 
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“T am called Sister, but I do not belong to any recognised Order. 
I live in the world, and give my help to those who need it.” 

While she was speaking, a man came out of the dark part of the 
little shop where he had been at work. He, too, looked at Dulcie, a 
look of kindly interest, earnest and sincere. He was a spare man, 
small, and very grey, and had the aspect of one whose life had been 
hard. When Dulcie, standing at the counter, gave directions about 
her boots, he said a few words to the Faith-healer. Then the two 
women left the shop, and went out into the street, walking side 
by side. 

**Do you like London ?” Christabel asked. 

** No,” said Dulcie frankly. “ I come from the country, and I long 
for green fields every day of my life.” 

“T know what that longing is. I, too, was born in the country.” 

**My father and mother live there still,” Dulcie went on, finding 
it easy to speak freely. ‘“‘ But our lodgings are in Soho Square. I 
am married.” 

Christabel had already divined the truth. And she also knew that 
Dulcie had need of her. How she knew this she could not explain ; 
but those who live a life of active love have a marvellous way of 
knowing the wants of their fellows. 

“IT suppose you are often alone ?” she asked gently. 

*“* Nearly all day,” Dulcie replied. “In the morning my husband 
goes to an office in the City; and in the evening he writes stories. 
His book is a great success. I wonder if you have read it?” 

“T try to get hold of all the successful books,” said Christabel. 
“They tell one so much of the needs and longings of the people. 
What is your husband’s title ?” 

***In Divers Manners,’” was the answer, given with a little thrill of 
pride. Poor Dulcie! He could not deprive her of the joy of his 
triumph. 

The Faith-healer looked at her with a quick glance of surprise. 
She had read the novel, and had gathered from sundry paragraphs 
in the papers that it was the work of a new hand. The cleverness 
of the book had impressed her deeply. It was full of smart sayings 
and touches of pathos; and from the first page to the last the 
good-humoured Atheism of the author was revealed. ‘In Divers 
Manners’ had told Christabel more of Bennet Daughton’s mind than 
his wife had ever known. 

It was a mind that had gone through many changes since the 
earlier days. Bennet had never been religious, although he had 
delighted in the poetical side of religion. But he had been going 
farther and farther along the path of unbelief ever since his marriage. 
Poor Dulcie’s selfish passion for him had done much to lower his 
estimate of humanity. In hardening his heart against her he had 
hardened it also against the faith of his youth. In spite of all that 
Joscelyne had said—in spite of all her sympathy with his unloved 
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wife—he could not realise the wrong he had done to Dulcie as his 
sister realised it. And between Joscelyne and himself there had 
arisen one of those slight barriers which prevent true spiritual inter- 
course, and deaden love. 

Christabel, happy in her intense enthusiasm, was lifted out of the 
reach of unbelief. But, with her royal indifference to dogmas and 
ecclesiastical claims, she always opened her heart to the doubters. 
The clerical assumptions of priests she quietly ignored. Little 
children were great in her eyes, and ordinary men and women 
precious. But she knew the difference between the honest doubt 
which gropes its way in the darkness, and the wilful denial of the 
existence of any light. 

“Yes, I have read ‘In Divers Manners,’” she said. ‘I think it is 
wonderfully bright. It has flashed upon us with the sparkle of a 
gem. You may well be proud of your husband, Mrs. Daughton.” 

“T am very proud of him,” Dulcie answered. “People are 
beginning to make much of him lately. He will be at a Literary 
Club dinner to-night.” 

“Then you will be alone this evening ?” 

* Yes—I am often alone.” 

The admission slipped out involuntarily. All at once the con- 
sciousness of her real relation to Bennet had overwhelmed Dulcie 
with a wave of anguish. She might be proud of bearing his name; 
but that was the only part of him which belonged to her. What a 
pitiful thing her pride was, after all. How could she glory in the bond 
that he hated? It would have been better, far better, if she had not 
told this stranger that she was his wife. 

There was such a look of pain in her face that the heart of the 
Faith-healer yearned to comfort her. 

They had crossed Oxford Street, and entered Soho Square again. 
The trees were full of leaves, fresh with the light green of early 
summer, rustling in a light breeze. To both these women this 
murmurous sound was a message from the past. ‘To each there 
came a memory of her first day of love—of the time when emotion 
was such a new experience that it seemed to shake the world. ‘They 
turned and looked into each other’s faces as if each had caught a 
glimpse of the other’s mind. 

“Will you come to our meeting this evening?” asked Christabel. 
“Tt begins at eight. We meet in a room over the shoemaker’s shop 
where you saw me to-day.” 

“What kind of meeting will it be?” said Dulcie in a doubtful tone. 
**My husband doesn’t like the Salvation Army. But you don’t wear 
their bonnet, I see!” 

“No; we are not so widely known as the Salvation Army people. 
And we are not Methodists, nor Bible Christians, nor any of the sects 
you have ever heard of. You wouldn’t find us in any dictionary of 
religions ever published,” said Christabel, with a smile. 
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“Then what are you? What do you call yourselves ?” 

“We know each other as ‘ Pilgrims of the Night.’ With us, as with 
all earth’s sorrowful children, it is night; but we are passing through 
it to God’s Day. Already we see the faint glimmer of the new dawn. 
We see it in the enlargement of thought and the fervent heat of 
charity. We feel it in the quicker throbbing of men’s hearts and the 
widening of their sympathies. We know it by the secret force within 
us—the divine life that is flowing more fully into our human life.” 

They were walking slowly now. Dulcie looked at her companion 
and listened, half fascinated. 

“It is night with me, sister,” she said suddenly, “and the night is 
long. I am walking through it alone.” 

* Let us walk with you. We have known darkness and loneliness. 
There is no sorrow of yours that we have not suffered ; no burden 
of yours that we have not borne. We do not ask you to enter into 
any membership. With us, it is the inward life which unites, and 
that only.” 

“You have no church—no chapel,” said Dulcie, still but dimly 
comprehending her companion. 

Christabel smiled. 

“The temple of God is in man and woman,” she answered. “ Why 
should we raise walls of wood and stone?” 

“You have no ministers—no priests.” 

“We have our Master. We get our spiritual life straight from Him. 
He fills us with Himself.” 

“But you are only poor human beings, Sister. You must suffer, 
and you must feel the darkness.” 

“We do suffer, but the life within us gives us strength. It is only 
this earthly atmosphere which makes it dark. We walk through it 
without fear.” 

“Teach me to live as you live,” said Dulcie. ‘I am very sad, and 
I have never told my troubles to any one. They are not the kind 
of troubles that can be talked about,” she added in a low voice. 

“Tt is only the little troubles that can be talked about,” the Faith- 
healer answered, “ or the aches and pains of the body. Yes; you 
shall come with us and we will do you good.” 

Her words were ringing in Dulcie’s ears through the rest of the long 
summer day. She had been unhappy so long that she had ceased to 
hope for a brighter time. 

At first she had thought that Bennet’s old love for her was only 
asleep. It would wake up, she fancied, and they would cling to each 
other, having but one heart between them, forgetting that this coldness 
had ever been. But months passed away, and he grew kinder, yes, 
and harder, as the path of success opened out before him. So kind— 
and so indifferent. It was his utter lack of interest in her life that 
struck her hope dead at last. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


FAMILIAR FACES. 


” 


** JOSCELYNE,” said a clear voice, “have you the faintest idea how 
lovely you are? I have been watching you for the last twenty 
minutes, and wondering whether you would ever speak to me again.” 

The time was a June afternoon, and the place a well-known hall at 
the West-End turned into a bazaar of the most brilliant description. 
All the stall-holders were young, beautiful, and dressed in fancy 
costume, and Joscelyne, as a Puritan maiden, had been turning 
heads and picking up gold and silver until her brain was in 
a whirl, 

But, when Leila spoke, the gay crowd seemed to fade away, and 
she was little Joscelyne once more, standing disconsolately in a dim 
church on a certain Christmas Eve. Lady Audrey, who was mounting 
guard close by, saw the change that swept over her face. 

Leila, all in faint blue, looked as if her dress had been made out of 
the skies. Her beauty was so vivid, that no one could overlook her, 
even in that throng of brilliant people, wearing such colours as made 
the rash gazer wipe his eye. Her big blue eyes were alight with 
anxiety ; was she going to get a rebuff or not? It took a good deal 
of dashing pluck to approach the girl whom she and Alban had used 
so badly ; but she was equal to the occasion. 

“You are looking very well,” said Joscelyne affably. She did not 
want Leila to see that she was startled in the least. But Leila had 
seen it, all the same. ‘Do you still live at Kensington? You were 
going there, I think, when I saw you last ?” 

For one who was new to the world and its ways, Miss Daughton 
played her part very creditably indeed. She found a strange difficulty 
in bringing out her words, and her hands were cold and trembling ; 
but to lookers-on her manner merely seemed a little frigid, and that 
was all. 

“Yes, we are still at Kensington,” Leila replied. ‘‘ But Alban is 
getting rather tired of standing in another man’s shoes. And you 
Oh, Joscelyne, we have a thousand things to say to each other !” 

“Have we? Then I’m afraid we shall never say them. Life is so 
short, you know.” 

Leila Wooledge was a clever girl, and she had known from the first 
that there was a large piece of humble-pie to be swallowed. But there 
are many ways of consuming that unsavoury dish, and she could eat 
her share of it without even making a wry face. 

“Don’t you want some tea?” she said, suddenly. “ Isn’t there 
any nook in which we can take refuge for five minutes ?” 

Yes, Joscelyne did want some tea, and had been secretly longing 
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after it before Leila appeared. She hesitated, and Lady Audrey un- 
consciously played into the hands of Miss Wooledge. 

“ Do go and get some, Joscelyne,” she said. ‘“ You are beginning 
to look a little jaded, my dear. Make haste; you can take fifteen 
minutes, if you like.” 

Joscelyne moved away in the direction of a sheltered spot, well 
guarded by tall palms and ferns, where the desired refreshment was to 
be had. Leila, without waiting for an invitation, accompanied her. 
The chance was too good to let slip. 

Already she had found out all that could be learnt about Joscelyne’s 
new position. The girl she had slighted was not only a most desirable 
friend, but a sister-in-law worth having. To win her back again was 
a task which required superhuman tact and cleverness; but Leila 
only considered obstacles for the purpose of overcoming them. She 
had a strong will and immense confidence in herself. 

“You are really very much fagged, Joscelyne,” she said in quite a 
motherly tone. “Sit still in this chair; I'll bring you a cup of tea in 
a moment. Don’t stir.” 

Rest was sweet just then; the day’s work had been pretty hard, 
and Joscelyne was at heart a lover of ease. She submitted without a 
struggle, seating herself obediently behind the broad leaves of a big 
palm, and accepting Leila’s attentions almost in silence. 

“If I were quite sure that you would let me, Joscelyne, I should 
like to go back to our-last good-bye. In a few words, a very few, I 
could explain everything.” 

Joscelyne half closed her eyes. The crowd kept up a buzz like a 
swarm of bees outside the palms, but she could hear every syllable 
that Leila was saying. 

“You must have thought me a cold-blooded wretch,” Leila went 
on in a clear, sweet murmur. ‘You could not know that I was 
suffering fearfully all the time. Poor Alban—poor Alban!” 

The dark eyes opened slowly and looked at her for an instant. 

“Until that dreadful morning, Joscelyne, I did not know that he 
was really ill. I had often thought he looked consumptive, but he— 
oh, how it all comes back ?” 

“What ?” said Joscelyne, speaking at last. 

“He broke a blood-vessel,” continued Leila, charmed with her own 
powers of invention. “It was only a little one, but of course I 
thought it was fatal, and I knew that it was necessary to have the 
best advice. What a fever I was in till I got him to London! The 
doctors were encouraging, but even then I had not much hope. 
He had been worrying himself, they said, and that had told upon 
him.” 

“Why did he worry himself?” asked Joscelyne. 

She was sitting languidly in her chair and had put all proper pride 
away for the present. It would be easy to be dignified again by-and- 
by when she had heard all that she wanted to hear. 
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*T think you must know why. You were not blind, Joscelyne ; 
you saw that he loved you.” 

If the Major’s fiery ghost had been hovering near his daughter at 
that moment, it could scarcely have failed to make her conscious of 
its wrath. Joscelyne was half ashamed of being interested in Leila’s 
pathetic tale. But the story sounded very much like truth; more- 
over, Alban Wooledge had the complexion which is popularly 
associated with consumptive tendencies, and the saintly look which is 
supposed to come with resignation. 

“He was a poor man, and when he thought himself dying he gave 
up his dearest earthly hope,” said Leila, solemnly. ‘There was no 
other course for him to take. He had to go away in silence.” 

For a few seconds there was a pause. ‘Then Joscelyne put down 
her empty cup and rose. 

“'Time’s up,” she said, trying to assume an air of heartless 
indifference. ‘‘ Good-bye, Leila; it has been a pleasant meeting.” 

“* Dear Joscelyne, this is not your true self! Are you really cold 
and unforgiving ? ” 

The large blue eyes were full of tender entreaty. Joscelyne was 
moved by their candid gaze. 

‘“‘Of course one can’t forget the past,” she said, with a faint blush. 
“Indeed, I am sorry for your troubles, Leila, and I hope 
Mr. Wooledge will get quite strong.” 

“T am afraid, Joscelyne, that the old symptoms may return. He 
has caught a glimpse of you, poor fellow !” 

“When? Where?” Joscelyne was hardly prepared for this. 

“He came into the hall with me about an hour ago, and when he 
saw you at your stall he seemed to lose his head for a moment. I 
was dreadfully upset when I looked at him. A stupid woman spoke 
to him, and he didn’t know what he was saying. Good-bye, Joscelyne 
dear ; I want to go home and see how he is.” 

Joscelyne held out her hand kindly. Her face told Leila that her 
last words had hit the mark. 

“May I come to see you, Joscelyne !” she asked, with just a shade 
of hesitation in her manner. “It will be so nice to talk over old 
times. And I want to hear all about Bennet; he was very much 
interested in me once, and I——-__ Well, I liked him awfully.” 

Another hit. Joscelyne’s heart was quite softened now. 

** Yes, come,” she said briefly. ‘“‘ We shall be in Berkeley Square 
a few weeks longer.” 

The Wooledges had taken part of one of those old-fashioned houses 
which are still left in nooks and corners of Kensington. They got on 
very well together, and if Leila was disappointed in her brother’s 
career, she seldom let him feel it. She was exceedingly popular; her 
striking beauty and cleverness brought her always to the front. But 
Alban was not quite such a distinct success as his sister. 

Leila’s talk to Joscelyne had been a bright mosaic of fibs, inlaid 
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with little bits of truth. It was true that Alban had accompanied her 
to the bazaar, and had stayed for about ten minutes; but it was 
utterly untrue that he had seen Miss Daughton. He had gone away 
without getting near her stall, and had not known that she was there. 
It was Leila who had discovered her after his departure. 

At five o’clock on Saturday afternoons he was generally to be found 
in his study, working hard at the morrow’s sermon. Leila and the 
tea-tray came in together. She took care of him as well as she had 
done in the old days at Chalkham, never neglecting any of the little 
comforts of his life. 

In the midst of exciting events she did not forget economy. As 
soon as she came indoors she went up to her room to take off the 
pale blue dress, and put on a tea-gown. There were no callers on a 
Saturday ; she might wear an old gown in peace, and chat with her 
brother undisturbed. 

“ Alban,” she began, “if you had stayed a little longer at the 
bazaar you would have seen some one.” 

‘““T saw as much as I wanted to see,” he said, in a bored voice. 

* No, you didn’t. But I think it was all for the best that you went 
away. It was a good thing that I saw her alone.” 

He put down his pen, and looked at his sister with wide-open 
eyes. She poured out tea, and carried a cup to him. 

‘She was perfectly lovely as a Puritan ; the severe dress set off her 
beauty as nothing else could have done. Fancy a pure white rose 
among a crowd of gaudy geraniums and azaleas.” 

“How did she come there? Are you sure that you are not 
mistaken ? Was it really : 

** Oh, I have wonderful news!” said Leila, drawing a long breath. 
“T got it all from old Mrs. Dodd, who always knows everything. It 
seems that after Major Daughton died, Lady Audrey Neale adopted 
Joscelyne.” 

** Adopted her ?” 

* Adopted her as a daughter, not as a companion, and simply 
adores her. All the world is beginning to adore her too; and yet, 
Alban, she remembers you still.” 

“T have been a brute,” he said bitterly. 

“‘ Tt is the brutes who are always forgiven. We had a long talk— 
that is, I talked, and she listened divinely.” 

“But after my abominable conduct, Leila—— 

“T accounted for your abominable conduct. I invented a 
charming story which completely exonerated you.” 

“Do you mean that you have been lying ?” 

“Yes, freely. It was the only course open to me.” 

“What did you tell her?” he asked, with a groan. 

““T went back to the parting at Chalkham,” said Leila, with an 
unabashed face, “and I explained your flight by saying that you had 
broken a blood-vessel, and we feared the worst results.” 
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“Leila, this is terrible, most terrible! No good will come of it.” 

**No good will come of it unless you do your part. I can tell lies 
for you, but I can’t make love for you.” 

** Love is out of the question. She has listened to you indulgently 
—I know her sweetness. But, as for myself, I shall not dare to 
approach her again.” 

Leila rarely permitted herself to get angry, she took everything 
good-humouredly as a rule. But when Alban looked up he was 
startled by the blaze of wrath in her blue eyes. 

“Then you will throw away the best chance you ever had,” she 
said, trying to steady her voice. ‘“ Lady Audrey’s money, Lord 
Brackenhill’s influence, and a girl you really care for. Well, I have 
done with you.” 

He sank back in his chair and groaned again. 

“Very well,” he said resignedly. “I’m not surprised. I only 
wish I had done with myself.” 

“Alban, you are not good enough to be a saint, and not bad 
enough to make a sinner. A man ought to have a very big con- 
science, or none at all.” 

He leaned his head upon his hands, and hid his face from those 
angry blue eyes. 

“It was your fault, Leila, that I left her as I did,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence. ‘If you had let me alone I should have clung to 
her in spite of everything.” 

** Alban—you are the meanest man that walks! When the crisis 
came you were too weak to do without my help, and now you turn 
upon me for the support I gave! I won’t stand it any longer!” 

She rose from her seat and walked quickly to the door ; her face 
pale with rage. It was the first time that they had ever had such 
a scene ; and even now its strangeness struck them both. 

“*Come back, Leila,” Alban said, getting up suddenly, and going 
after her. ‘‘ My nerves are unstrung, and I hardly know what I am 
saying. It is too absurd for us to be quarrelling like a couple of 
children.” 

She stopped, and turned to look at him. Then the vivid roses 
flushed her cheeks again, and she laughed. 

“It is so absurd,” she said, “that it seems like rehearsing for a 
play. Meanwhile, the tea is cooling, and we had better follow its 
example ; hot tempers and a glaring June day will soon make an end 
of us both. I vote that we return to our discussion in a calmer frame 
of mind.” 

She had got the better of him as she always did. When he went 
back to his chair and his tea-cup, he knew that her hook was in his 
mouth, and she would land him as surely as if she had been the Red 
Fisherman. He sat down with resignation, and waited for her to 
begin again. 

“You don’t thank heaven enough for having given you a face like 
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the antique models, Alban. Joscelyne is a girl with an ideal, and she 
thinks you are like a Christian martyr, ready to renounce the world 
at a moment’s notice. You really have that sort of expression, you 
know ; as a boy I have seen you eating stolen plums, and looking 
exactly like a picture of St. Stephen. It was too funny.” 

She paused to laugh, and he winced a little. 

“Tt shall be the effort of my life,” she went on, “to keep up 
Joscelyne’s illusion until she has married you.” 

“You are too bad, Leila. Iam not worthy of her; no man is; 
but as my wife I should love her too well ever to disappoint her.” 

“You couldn’t help it; women of her type are predestined to 
disappointment. But she won’t be more disappointed in you than 
in any other man with a saintly countenance ; and I shall like her 
better than any other sister-in-law you could possibly give me. 
Come, Alban, take heart; remember ‘she is a woman, therefore to 
be won’!” 

“T am not werthy of her,” he repeated weakly. 

“1 do not think you are. But she is as much in love with you as 
ever. Give her a chance of being happy in her own way—a chance 
which few of us women get, whether we be new or old. Is it kind to 
keep aloof because you have behaved badly? Surely it would be 
kinder to let her have the opportunity of forgiving !” 

“T know you are anxious for my happiness, Leila. But your story- 
telling !” 

“Well, I deplore the necessity,” she said, smiling sweetly into his 
eyes. “Yet, after all, I must bear the burden of my own sins, and 
why should you trouble about them? Besides, we can’t call back the 
fibs we have uttered ; we can only hope that they may be forgiven!” 

She looked so pious that he laughed. But when he was alone 
the old feelings of shame and self-reproach came back to humble him. 

If, instead of taking fright at Bennet’s marriage, he had been loyal 
to his love, how much fairer she would have made his life! He 
had chosen the dull road of worldly wisdom, only to find that he 
might have trodden the green pastures in ease and prosperity. 
Bennet, as a popular author, would not have been an undesirable 
brother-in-law. He had been a fool for refusing to listen to the 
voice of his own heart. 

When the day closed in, Lady Audrey said that they had had 
enough of bazaars ; and Joscelyne was more tired than she ought to 
have been. Brackenhill, who came to dine, thought she accepted 
her position of a reigning beauty with uncommon good sense. He 
forgot that she had not heard the things that he had heard. Men 
had spoken about the sweet pale face which had suddenly appeared 
among well-known London faces, and he had listened, saying little. 
As for Joscelyne, her quietness was most natural and becoming; she 
was a girl whose head was not easily turned. 

Meanwhile she was longing to be alone, to think over all that she 
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had heard from Leila. It surprised her to find that her interest in 
the Wooledges was not dead. A first love takes a good deal of 
killing ; it dies hard. 

It never occurred to her that Leila’s account of her brother’s illness 
was a fiction from beginning to end. Leila lied artistically ; she did 
not tell one fib too many, nor was she too romantic to be natural. 
Her little story had sounded very reasonable and true. Joscelyne 
began to feel that she had misjudged Alban Wooledge ; it was not 
Bennet’s unhappy marriage which had sent him away from Chalkham. 

Bennet had always been a little unjust to him, she thought. How 
ill he had looked on that Christmas Eve when he had said good-bye 
so coldly. She was glad now that she had not told Lady Audrey one 
word about the Wooledges ; silence was golden. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ENGLISH RISPETTI. 


THE PRIMROSE. 


FLOWER of the wood, the wild, the hedgerow bare, 
Fair heart of childhood, eye of hope and truth, 
Constant as Spring, Spring’s own companion fair— 
Thou bringest hope to age and joy to youth. 

Oh! how I watch thy advent when the wind 

Of March is come with frosty dews behind ! 
And when I see thee shivering ’neath the tree, 
My heart goes out in grateful love to thee. 


DAFFODILS. 


Enshrined in poet’s thought, ye rise anew, 
A gleaming wonder wavering in the wind 

Of March, when skies are gusty-white and blue, 
And all the Spring is coming up behind ; 

Ye wave and glimmer as with rhythm of rest, 

And raise a dance of gladness in the breast— 
The gladness that is deeper for the tears 
That bear the pathos of the vanished years. 


WILD PANSY (Pensées). 


Ah! bring me thoughts to soften grief and give 
Remembrances of sweeter hours gone by! 

And oh! in those that know me let there live 
The memories only I would fain not die! 

Purge, purge my heart, that I may rise to peace, 

To pureness in my mind that brings release 
From cankerous care and thoughts of self and gain, 
That I the prize of meekness may attain. 


A. H. Japp, LL.D. 
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A VILLAGE MYSTERY. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


[Tt was a fine spring evening when the village company were 

enjoying their modest refreshment in the old-fashioned, oak- 
raftered, red-brick floored room of the Aing-o’-Bells, the one hostelry 
of the quiet village of Allerton. 

Outside was a bench beneath an ancient oak, whose wide branches 
had sheltered generations of villagers, and in front of this was the 
watering-trough where some tired horses, just brought from the 
plough, were quietly drinking, the field hands in charge of them 
almost as quietly drinking their ale on the bench, and listening 
to the discussion which was going on in the tap-room, the window of 
which was open. 

The group inside were of rather higher station than the farm 
labourers, and more fluent of tongue, otherwise the general views 
and speech of each were much alike. 

*T don’t know what to think,” observed Mr. Barton the landlord 
of the Ring-o’-Bells ; and being such, as well as, in a small way, a farmer 
and a man of substance, his remarks were deferentially heard. “’Tis 
a funny thing about that there tree, mind ’ee; for I’ve heard my 
vather tell how, when he was a boy, squire’s kipper was murdered 
there by pouchers. Just near that there elm. Two or dree more 
wold chaps minded it when I was a young ’un.” 

“But I never heard tell of its groanin’ avore,” remarked Jim 
Bately, the wheelwright. “Jack Hiblett lives down that way. Have 
’ee heard un, Jack ?” 

Jack was a fine young fellow, whose cottage and ample garden 
were among the neatest and best cultivated in the neighbourhood. 
He was a carpenter in a good way of business, inasmuch as he was 
clever and thorough at his work. He was, in his leisure time, much 
given to reading, and was of a somewhat dreamy cast of mind when 
out of his work. So he answered with more interest than the others 
had shown. 

*‘T haven’t heard the tree groan myself, but I don’t say it doesn’t. 
Others have heard it.” 

** Or say they have, or fancied it, I reckon,” put in a sneering voice 
from the corner of the room ; “ your book learnin’, Jack, makes you 
believe all sorts of old wives’ gossip.” 

Jack looked quietly across at the speaker, Tom Miller, the village 
shoemaker, who was a young man of somewhat dark aspect and 
pronounced opinions, sceptical on most subjects. He had much 
contempt for anything in the shape of literature which was not 
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practical, and for those who believed in poetry traditions or imaginative 
writing. He and Jack Hiblett were just opposite. The fair-haired, 
Saxon-faced young carpenter was fond of story-reading, as he called it, 
of folklore and of rustic rhymes. That both the young men were 
admirers of Rose Jarvis, the pretty daughter of Mrs. Jarvis, who was 
a thriving hen-wife and bee-keeper, and an old pensioned servant of 
the squire’s, intensified their difference. 

The discussion on the groaning tree became warm. Indeed, it 
was a village mystery. Some half-mile from Allerton was a winding 
lane abutting on a copse of thriving timber and dense underwood. But 
none of these had any particular interest attached to them. The tree 
which absorbed every one’s attention was a fine elm, lofty and 
umbrageous, which stood in the hedgerow. From this, of late, at 
intervals, mysterious groaning noises had been heard of weird sound, 
especially at evening when they were mostly heard. Nothing could 
be discovered either from set of wind, or age, or configuration in the 
tree that could explain the noises. And the villagers now avoided the 
lane save in company, and even then at night. 

The squire was an enthusiast in timber, and boasted that he had 
never cut, nor would ever cut a single “stick” belonging to him. 
A suggestion that this might elucidate the mystery, or at any rate 
silence the groans, had made the usually easy-going old man so 
indignant, that neither his own family nor any one else ventured to 
repeat it. Local tradition pointed to the place as having been the 
scene, half a century before, of the murder of the gamekeeper to 
which the landlord of the Aéng-o’-Be//s had alluded, and much con- 
jecture was built on this fact. Allerton was visited by those interested 
in curiosities, but no explanation seemed feasible ; though the visitors 
in different ways added to the gains of some of the villagers, so 
the groans, as Mr. Barton complacently observed, “did good to 
somebody,” himself being prominent among them. 

Rose Jarvis was a pretty, vivacious girl who had a little dress- 
making business at her mother’s cottage. ‘That bustling dame made 
money in a modest way by her eggs, chickens and honey; and kept 
a sharp eye on her daughter’s admirers, who were numerous. But 
Jack Hiblett and Tom Miller were the two likeliest. Each was in 
his way a good match for pretty Rose. Each had plenty of work, 
money saved, and rented from the squire a very nice cottage and 
garden. Each had a cow and some pigs, which showed, in Allerton, 
a certain position. 

The young men had been respectively wooing Rose for some time 
when our story opens. But she was somewhat of a coquette, though 
very harmlessly; nor, indeed, could she make up her mind. Her 
mother frequently talked to her on the point, and bade her decide 
with many a homely adage. But Rose always had some temporising 
answer ; and, in fact, sometimes her inclinations leaned towards the 
carpenter, sometimes the shoemaker. 
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* My lass,” observed Mr. Batley, the old wheelwright, whose 
ancient friendship with Mrs. Jarvis made him almost paternal to 
Rose, whom he had carried in his arms as a baby, “ you’re wrong, 
to keep ’em both a danglin’ after ’ee. Many a girl’s come to the 
ground ’twixt two stools. They’re fine young chaps; but there’s 
one thing, Jack’s good-tempered, Tom ain’t. That’s a good deal, 
you know, my lass; when you're as old as I be you'll know ’tis most 
everything.” 

Rose laughed and blushed and ran away into the garden, leaving 
her mother and the old wheelwright to gossip over “the ways o’ gals.” 

Meanwhile, Tom Miller thought a good deal about the pretty 
Rose, and, so far as his somewhat self-absorbed nature permitted, 
was really in love with her. That he had a better chance than the 
somewhat shyer and less self-confident Hiblett he felt sure; and his 
own practical and somewhat sardonic mind corresponded in some 
respects with that of Mrs. Jarvis, who had an old-world contempt 
for books, and thought reading, except for “the quality,” a waste of 
time. ‘Tom was always on his best behaviour at Mrs. Jarvis’s, and 
his shrewd remarks on the chickens, the eggs, and the best prices to 
be got for them, won him much of her favour, for she was of a 
frugal mind, and nobody knew better how to take care of the pence 
that they might grow into pounds. 

Jack was too dreamy to do more than sit and stare at Rose in his 
rare leisure hours. He would bring her wildflowers, and now and 
then a book. Mrs. Jarvis said nothing, but her glance suggested 
her unspoken thought that such presents were “trash.” Now 
practical Tom brought the old lady a pair of very neat slippers for 
herself and a pair for Rose. He also had some fine Dorkings, and 
a sitting of their eggs was much appreciated by Mrs. Jarvis. ‘Thus, 
so far as her influence went with her daughter, it was thrown into the 
scale on behalf of Tom. 

He was, as has been said, self-confident enough; and when, 
obeying a hint from Mrs. Jarvis, he went into the little yard where 
Rose was feeding the chickens, he had none of the nervousness 
which would have marked Jack Hiblett. But, somewhat coquettish 
as Rose was, and dearly liking to have two strings to her bow, she 
yet was by no means willing to throw Jack overboard. 

Her reply to his question was a mere postponement for the time. 
She did not know her own mind, she said with village candour. To 
which Tom answered that he thought she ought to by this time; 
and a half-playful war of words in true Allerton fashion followed. 

‘Well, Rose, you won’t better me—not if you wait a year!” said 
Miller at last, somewhat irritably, for his opinion of himself was not 
small. But, indeed, in this he only resembled the other young men 
of the village, with the exception of Jack Hiblett, whom, indeed, his 
acquaintances ridiculed for his diffidence. 

“Indeed!” said Rose. ‘You don’t want anybody to blow your 
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trumpet, anyhow.” And away she went laughing, while her wooer 
went off, to tell the truth, in very bad humour. 

And he repeated his question on several occasions, till at length 
the coy maiden, who rather admired him secretly for his persistence, 
promised her answer in a week. Nor were her mother’s efforts 
wanting to render it a favourable one. 

Now one night, as she crossed the fields by the footpath from 
taking some work home, Rose met Jack Hiblett, who was returning 
to his cottage, his basket slung at his back, and as not unusual 
with him, a book in his hand, in which he was so absorbed, that he 
almost ran against the girl ere he saw her. 

Jack blushed, and looked awkward ; Rose highly amused. 

“It’s a fine evening,” he stammered. ‘The—the—hedges are 
beautiful now.” 

“Yes,” said Rose demurely. ‘You study them and your books 
most, don’t you?” 

“I’m very fond of both,” said Jack, recovering himself; “and 
—and,” with unwonted boldness, “ of something as pretty as the 
hedges ; and that’s your face, Rose!” 

“Well I’m sure, Jack Hiblett,” said Rose saucily ; “ you’re certainly 
improving for such ajshy young man.” 

She smiled as shé spoke, with an expressive glance of her deep 
blue eyes, and Jack felt his courage heightened. 

“Rose,” he said earnestly, “I know I’m shy—and not a good 
hand wi’ my tongue—but do you think—you’d like me well enough 
—ever—to be—my wife?” 

His passionate, if stammering accents, touched Rose’s coquettish 
but honest heart as Tom Miller’s far more fluent speech had not 
done. She changed colour, her eyes sank. She found her usually 
tripping tongue curiously silent. Jack took her hand as they stood 
close by a huge honeysuckle bush in the hedge—fit trysting-place 
for rustic lovers. 

Rose experienced a new and unwonted shyness. All she could 
say was: 

“*T—I—don’t know, Jack. Perhaps.” 

Shy as Jack was, he was wise enough to follow his advantage, and 
strolled on by Rose’s side, painting with untutored eloquence what 
his garden would be—he was an earnest lover of flowers—if Rose 
were its mistress ; what winter evenings would be by the fire while he 
read some of his favourite books—and generally, what a happy life 
theirs should become. 

As they neared the stile that led to the road another figure crossed 
the bottom of the meadow, a fishing-rod in his hand. There was a 
stream, part of which was open to the villagers, though none had the 
skill or perseverance in angling therein of Tom Miller, who was also 
a good shot at the wild-fowl, which in hard winters were sometimes 
along the banks. He it was who now looked after the pair. 
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“Shy Jack Hiblett,” he muttered contemptuously, “trying his luck 
with Rose. I expect he’s talking his poetry books to her; he’s 
welcome. Rose only laughs at him. She knows a cute chap when 
she sees him,” he added complacently ; and then forgot the pair in 
the pleasure of throwing a fly across the water, sparkling in the 
evening sunlight, with an occasional stray trout rising here and there. 

Jack having walked back with Rose to her mother’s garden-gate, 
turned homewards full of happy thoughts. He re-crossed the field 
and when he came to the honeysuckle-bush, where he had met. Rose, 
he picked a spray, and kissed it, placing it in his pocket-book. 
Then he emerged from the field, and as the twilight grew apace, 
hurried down the winding lane leading to his cottage. He met three 
or four villagers hurrying homeward, who appeared by no means 
eager to stop and talk. 

“We've been a listenin’,” said one, “and t’ elm’s been a groanin’ 
loudish. Dwo or dree times too. Makes ’ee feel shivery. Good- 
night, Jack!” 

Recalled from his love-dreams, the young carpenter remembered 
that the mysterious elm was a short distance ahead. His recollection 
of stories and legends returned to him, nor was it without a certain 
thrill that he passed the tree. But he heard nothing. 

***Tisn’t much to me whether it groans or don’t,” he murmured as 
he walked on towards his cottage, where the fire, kindled by the 
female neighbour who “ tidied up” for him, was gleaming through the 
lattice. 

But a time was to come when the groaning of that tree would be 
much indeed to Jack Hiblett. 

Meanwhile the villagers whom he had met had joined their 
acquaintances in the tap-room of the Azng-o’-Bell/s for their usual pint 
and pipe, over which the affairs of Allerton and any event of the 
placid day which did sometimes happen were discussed. 

To the group presently entered Tom Miller, some fish in his creel, 
which Mr. Barton, who had a fondness for trout, purchased after a good 
deal of bargaining, at which both he and Miller were well-matched. 

Those who had been down the lane were loud in their description 
of the groaning elm, and of their own heroic courage in listening, and 
prolonging as much as possible their stay at the place. They omitted 
to mention having met Jack Hiblett, and it was not often he was in the 
tap-room, preferring his books to the village society at the Aing-o’-Bells. 

Tom Miller indulged in his sardonic humour at their expense, 
averring that he did not believe any tree ever groaned so muchas they 
did if only a leaf rustled. 

“Go un’ zee for theeself, Tom Miller,” cried the most indignant of 
the party, “if thurst got pluck—go arter sunset.” 

“Me,” said Miller scornfully, “I’d go fast enough, if I could get 
aught by it—and if ’twas midnight.” But he had no idea when he 
said it how speedily he would fulfil his boast. 
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**T do hear some o’ they poachin’ vellers from Barringham ” (which 
was a large manufacturing town some miles off) “‘ have been about agen,” 
said the old wheelwright. “Arter the partridge eggs at this time. 
Sneakin’ set they be, but nasty enough if old kipper turned on ’em. 
They was allus a bad set, they Barringhams ; ’twas they murdered the 
kipper in the old days. Just oppersite the groanin’ tree.” 

“Bah!” cried Tom Miller, “ seems to me you're all mad over that 
old tree. Well, Good-night!” And off he swung, with rod and 
creel, some uncomplimentary remarks on his scepticism following 
his exit. 

He thought no more of the tree. His mind was full of the fact 
that next day he would have Rose’s answer, and he had no doubt—in 
fact Mrs. Jarvis had hinted it—what it would be. ‘They would be a 
very thriving pair. Rose should carry on her dressmaking—he didn’t 
see why a woman should be idle—and with her earnings and his, and 
the sale of garden produce, he did not waste time or space on flowers 
and eggs, they might year by year make money. And what sensible 
man thought of anything but that. 

So next day, in high spirits, he went up to Mrs. Jarvis’s cottage. 
The dame received him with a somewhat rueful countenance, and 
was very dubious in her manner. In fact, she and her daughter had had 
a quarrel that morning, and Mrs. Jarvis betook herself to a neighbour’s, 
leaving the young folks to settle their affairs themselves. 

3ut even Tom’s self-confidence was checked by Rose’s tear-stained 
eyes and averted face, not to say the irritability she displayed. 

“Well, Rose,” he said with forced jauntiness, “I’ve come up for 
you to say ‘yes.’” 

“Then you’ve come on the wrong errand, Tom Miller,” said Rose, 
snappishly ; “I never promised I’d say it.” 

** But you made me think you would,” said Tom, half laughing, half 
frowning. 

“T can’t help that,” said Rose, stoutly. “All I’ve got to say is 
‘No!’ I suppose a girl can please herself.” 

Tom Miller’s bad temper asserted itself, and he broke out into a 
torrent of angry reproach. Rose heard him with flashing eyes and 
heaving bosom. 

“T wouldn’t marry you now if you were hung with diamonds,” 
she said. “A pretty life you’d lead one!” So they parted, Tom to 
return raging to his cottage, and Rose to have another quarrel with 
her mother. 

A day or two passed, and once again, by chance, Rose and Jack 
met, and this time he caught her heart upon the rebound. He was 
walking along in deep thought about Rose, when looking up he 
caught sight of her. Rose was leaning against a stile this side the ten- 
acre field, and gazing at him as if wondering whether he meant to come 
and speak to her. It was a propitious moment. Always secretly 
sure that Jack was a good fellow, Rose felt now a certain relief and 
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protection in his affection, and when he asked her plainly to marry 
him she assented, and a kiss sealed her promise. 

That evening—news flies fast in villages where there is seldom any 
—the company at the Aing-o’-Bel/s had a fresh topic for discussion in 
this intelligence. While in the midst of it Tom Miller, as yet in 
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‘‘IT WAS A PROPITIOUS MOMENT.” 


ignorance, entered, and some rustic jests were indulged in with true 
Allerton directness at his expense as he sat in his corner. He heard 
them with quivering lips and eyes smouldering with rage, though he 
made a creditable effort to appear jocose. But his savage temper 
was kindled and he soon retired. 
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Muttering curses on Jack and Rose, and suffering all the pangs of 
despised love and jealousy, he shut himself up in his cottage brooding 
over his wrongs. Slowly a fell purpose shaped itself in his revengeful 
and undisciplined mind. His eyes glanced at the keen shoemaker’s 
knife on the bench, and he pictured how one stab would Then 
his gaze wandering round the room was fascinated by his gun in 
the corner. 

It came into his mind how some instances had lately occurred of 
keepers shot at and wounded by egg-stealing poachers in different 
parts of the county. The copse that ran along the lane leading to 
Jack Hiblett’s cottage was strictly preserved. Plenty of eggs there. 
What more likely than a poacher might mistake Jack going home at 
night for a keeper, and then—and then—a whispering fiend filled in 
all the details of the picture, and with reckless resolution he decided 
what he would do, nor cared for the consequences. His brain 
seemed on fire. 

He loaded his gun and stole out by unfrequented ways. It was a 
starlight night ; but clear enough for Aim. That Jack would be late 
he was sure of, and he ground his teeth at the thought; he would be 
sitting with Rose in her mother’s parlour. 

Down the winding lane he went. MHalf-way he paused. Where 
should he stand for his deadly purpose? No better place than the 
groaning elm which the fools were so afraid of. Close to its trunk he 
stood indistinct in the shadow. Then he waited. 

The night wind sighed through the trees. A fox’s short bark came 
from a distant wood. The scream of a startled lapwing from the 
adjoining meadow startled him in turn. Shadowy forms seemed to 
take the place of the familiar trees and bushes. An eerie feeling, 
despite himself, crept over Tom Miller, but without making him 
infirm of purpose. 

The ripple of the stream which wound through the meadow behind 
him came musically on the ear. A thrill of memory, dormant for 
years, shot through him at the sound. Had not Jack Hiblett plunged 
in at the bridge, when they were boys, and saved him from drowning ? 
He tried to drive away the thought, but it was persistent. Well, 
even if he had, he had cancelled the debt by winning Rose. And 
was there not some old saying, “Save a man from drowning, and he’s 
sure to injure you.” He laughed grimly as he repeated it. 

What a lonely place it was by the tree. Just opposite where the 
hedge stood back, a broad strip of rank grass bordered the road. That 
was where the keeper was found, shot through the head, fifty years ago. 
He shivered in spite of himself. Well, what of that? ‘There would 
be another man found there to-morrow morning. And just then 
a faint sound of footsteps was heard far up the lane. They must be 
his rival’s, 

All was swept from his mind save his revenge. He grasped his 
gun, every nerve thrilling he set his teeth. He’d give the gossips some- 
thing else to talk of about the tree and all their lies of its groaning. 
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Hark! what was that? Tom Miller started away from the tree 
thrilled with uncontrollable fear. From the trunk came a weird 
series of groanings deep and low. And then a shriek. The 
mysterious sounds made his blood run cold. And the steps of the 
man coming down the lane had stopped as if he, too, had heard them. 
They increased, the darkness intensifying their effect. By some 
unaccountable sympathy they woke anew in Miller’s breast the 
memory of the day Jack saved him from the stream. A wave of 
remorse swept over him. His purpose stood revealed. He trembled, 
and still the groanings thrilled his blood. Pushing through the hedge 
he ran homewards at full speed, flung his gun into the corner, and, 
throwing himself on his bed, fairly burst into tears. 

“ T’m thankful—thankful—to that tree!” he murmured. 

Little did Jack think, when, some minutes later he passed the then 
silent tree, how important a part it had played in connection with him, 
Nor did he or Rose know the real reason which made Tom Miller, the 
next evening, come up to the cottage and shake hands with both, in 
all sincerity, symbol of a friendship which was never afterwards 
interrupted. 

The mystery of the groaning tree was never satisfactorily cleared 
up. There were those who declared it to be the spirits of the 
wicked poachers who had murdered the keeper, and were doomed 
for a season to haunt the scene of their crime in dire remorse. 
There were others again who protested that a couple of owls had 
made their nest in the tree trunk, and that the groans and shrieks 
arose from the trouble they had in bringing up a large and refractory 
family. Certain it is that the groans continued for a time and then 
suddenly ceased. But it was many a long day before the villagers 
would attempt to pass that way after dark, and opinions as to the 
cause of the groanings are divided to this hour. 

F, G, W. 
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~ ee seventy miles south of Oran, in Algeria, is the French 

convict prison of S. Jean. The Fort was situated in a region 
desolate enough even for the last home of men banished from country 
and kindred. Behind, in the distance, may be seen the low ridges 
of hills which skirt the whole northern coast ; before it is a dreary 
tract stretching in unrelieved monotony to the Great Sahara. 

High, white stone walls surround the captain’s house, the soldiers’ 
barracks, and the cells of the prisoners. Two heavy guns guard 
the single gate, and over all flutters the tricolor of the Republic. 

At the time of my story, thirty Zouaves were stationed at the 
Fort, under the command of an old officer who had slowly won his 
way up from the ranks, and been promoted to S. Jean four years 
previously. The prisoners numbered over a hundred, and most of 
them had been condemned to life imprisonment for their share in 
the insurrections of 1848. By a strange irony of fate, those who had 
been eager builders of barricades in the streets of Paris were now 
doomed to the laborious task of stone-hewing in the quarries, near 
which the prison had been established. 

Day after day they were marched out of the iron gate. Their blue 
blouses and wooden sadofs contrasted strangely with the bright red 
uniforms of the sentinels who kept a strict look-out over them with 
loaded rifles. Escape was hopeless. Even if the troops could be 
overcome there was all the horror of the desert staring them in the 
face, and their garb would inevitably lead to re-capture. Their lot 
was made as pleasant as their feelings, their surroundings and 
discipline would allow. ‘To be employed was all that was required of 
them ; they need not work harder than they wished. But most of 
them found solace in toil greater than that of slaves, so that they 
might secure sleep at night and a temporary forgetfulness of their 
condition. Continual exposure to the glare of the hot African sun 
had tanned them out of all recognition, had they possessed mirrors. 
Luckily, however, they could only guess their own appearance from 
one another. 

The knowledge that they were guarded like beasts of prey with 
almost lynx-eyed watchfulness, lest they should turn and rend their 
warders, gradually and steadily crushed down their spirits, until all 
projects of escape which they had formed during the first few months 
of their imprisonment were abandoned in despair. A fierce growl or 
a muffled oath, wrung from them by their agony, was now the only 
evidence that they still retained the instinct of freedom. Once or 
twice when a fresh detachment of troops was sent from St. Cloud, the 
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central depot for the western province, the new faces had revived their 
memory of the world beyond their narrow horizon, and the smoul- 
dering discontent had flickered into rebellion which was put down 
with a merciless hand. As the novelty of the late comers wore off 
they relapsed again into their former torpor and sullen unconcern. 
The fiery revolutionist, the thief, the orator of the clubs and the blood- 
stained ruffian—all were cowed by a common, hopeless servitude, 
which was hidden far from the eyes of men, and which even the stars 
in heaven seemed to wink at in perpetual disregard. 

Amidst these hardened exiles and rough soldiers, there was, how- 
ever, one little blossom which flourished, in spite of the noisome 
soil in which it was planted. It was the fair, blue-eyed child of the 
captain. Born at St. Cloud six years before, she held a double place 
in her father’s heart, for her mother had died in giving her birth. To 
leave her behind him when he was appointed to the command of 
S. Jean was more than M. Louvier could endure. So, although his 
heart failed him at the thought of the dark dangers which would 
surround his post, he determined that she should go with him. 
Many a wearisome hour did she help to brighten as she lay in his 
arms or toddled across the stone yard, clutching the gruff soldier’s 
hand all blackened and hardened by rifle and sword hilt. As she 
grew older she threw stronger tendrils round his heart; and as he 
pressed her to his breast, he felt that to lose her now would be to lose 
everything worth living for in that hope-forsaken spot. 

The convicts, too, began to look out eagerly for her as she stood in 
the yard while they filed out, their wooden soles clinking on the hard 
pavement with military precision, or waited at the gate for their return. 

One morning Desmoulins, a convict, risking the censure of the 
captain, stooped down and kissed the merry child. Then, turning to 
the officer, he said with tears in his eyes: “‘ Pardon me, sir, but she is 
so like my youngest at home in sunny, beautiful France; that if you 
had ordered me to be shot for breach of discipline, I would willingly 
have given my life for one kiss of that pretty rosebud.” Then, gulping 
down a sob, he fell into line again, and trudged wearily along with 
his fellows to their daily task. 

For some weeks rumours had come into the Fort of a threatened 
rising of the Kabyles—a neighbouring mountain tribe—and of the 
proclamation of a Jehad or Holy War, which would mean death to 
every European on whom the fanatic natives could lay their hands. 
Louvier had communicated his suspicions to St. Cloud, but the 
commander-in-chief of the district had not given credence to the 


report. 
“Tt is only another ruse of the False Prophet to conciliate his 
followers,” he said. ‘‘ He'll respect our power sufficiently to restrain 


them from any actual outbreak.” 
Relying on this supposition, he held a force in readiness for any 
emergency, but he had not yet despatched them to Fort S. Jean. 
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At the close of the day on which had occurred the above pathetic 
incident, the convicts had returned from the quarries and, having 
partaken of their evening meal, had retired to their quarters for the 
night. A solitary light gleamed from the window of the captain’s 
house, where Louvier and Jeanette were amusing themselves with a 
scrap-book, sent to her by one of his old friends at St. Cloud. The 
sentry paced up and down on the outlook parapet, his dusty form 
silhouetted on the fast gathering gloom. The cells were wrapt in 
silence, broken only by the occasional murmur of some one unable to 
catch his sleep. 

Suddenly the guard stopped, and peered into the dark distance 
with his hand to his ear. A moment later, the captain was startled 
by the Zouave rushing into his rooms with the cry, “The Kabyles 
are upon us! I heard their voices carried on the night breeze and 
the chance ring of a hoof on the broken ground. They cannot be 
more than a mile away.” 

Louvier caught up his little girl in his arms, gave her a passionate 
kiss, and placed her in her cot in the adjoining room, telling her not 
to be frightened and that he would be back soon. Then, returning 
to the soldier, he said, “Call out all the men while I fasten up the 
iron shutters over the window. Warn them not to make a sound to 
show the enemy that we are aware of their approach. I must wire to 
St. Cloud for help.” 

He crossed over to the telegraphic instrument in a corner of 
the room. To his call there came no answer. He tried again; 
no reply. 

“The rascals have cut the wires!” he ejaculated. “Pray God 
they have founc it out at the other end too, or we are lost. With 
my handful of men we cannot hold out an hour against them—and 
the prisoners add to our danger. The first shot will reveal the 
situation, and we shall have demons on us from within as well as 
from outside the walls.” 

Hurrying down into the courtyard, he found the small band of 
troops silently looking to their rifles or pulling on their tunics, while 
the sergeant passed round the packets of ammunition. 

“Get everything ready,” he said. “Fill the buckets in case they 
fire the inner buildings. Not a light, not a sound!” 

He left them and strode rapidly over to the cells, passed several doors 
and stopped suddenly before one bearing the number 79. Placing 
his ear to the keyhole he listened. Then, unlocking the door, he 
stepped in noiselessly, bent over the wooden bed, and whispered in the 
ear of the occupant : 

“‘Seventy-nine ; Desmoulins. Soft! are you awake?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the convict, jumping up and rubbing his eyes in 
amazement. ‘ What’s the matter?” 

“ Hist! dress quickly and come out into the yard,” said Louvier. 

Desmoulins obeyed. 
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As soon as they were outside, Louvier said in an undertone, “ You, 
Desmoulins, although a convict are an honourable man, and I can 
trust you. The enemy, the Kabyles, are approaching to attack the 
fort. The wires are cut, and we cannot expect aid for some hours, 
until they discover it at St. Cloud and guess the reason. Our only 
hope is r 

“Tn the convicts,” added 79. “Leave them to me. I will wake 
them, and you may rely on them not to turn traitors. As you 
perhaps suspect, we have a system of communication among our- 
selves, and, for good or ill, they recognise me—partly, I suppose, 
from my position before I came here—as their leader. I will give 
you my word of honour for them.” 

“Thanks, Desmoulins ; I expected as much; and I will not forget 
to mention it in the proper quarter, if we are lucky enough to survive 
the struggle.” 

The last words were unheard by Number 79, who had already 
returned to the cells. In a few minutes the prisoners were ranging 
themselves in their customary line, as though the work before them 
was quarrying not fighting. Arms and ammunition were served out 
to them and their places allotted, Desmoulins acting as lieutenant to 
Louvier. 

They had scarcely taken up their positions, when a storm of bullets 
and arrows whizzed over their heads, or rattled on the stone roofing 
of the cells. The walls shook with the answering fusilade and the 
boom of the cannon from the gate. The Kabyles, finding they were 
expected, rushed forward to the attack. Volley after volley broke 
from the walls, under cover of which the Zouaves and convicts 
awaited the onset. Wild cries of “ A//ahk” mingled with the answer- 
ing, “ Vive la République.” On all sides the dusky fanatics swarmed, 
and it was well for the whites that their increased numbers allowed a 
distribution of the defence to the three walls open to attack. 

Suddenly a loud shout burst from assailants and besieged. The 
stores outside the fort, where the fodder was stacked, had been fired 
and the gentle breeze had fanned the flames, so that in a few minutes 
they darted through the roof, which fell inwards with a thundering 
crash. The sudden draught created a blaze which lit up the walls 
and exposed the position of the Kabyle horde. The garrison could 
see clearly now where to direct their fire with deadliest effect. Never 
had the conscription a better justification, for the prisoners used their 
weapons as readily and accurately as the soldiers. Desmoulins, 
posted with half a dozen Zouaves in the watch-tower, picked off a 
Kabyle with every shot. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity, a terrific rush was now made 
on the gate with the object of capturing the guns. To prevent this 
disaster, Louvier, hastily calling down fifty men from the walls, headed 
a sally with fixed bayonets, and a deadly hand to hand conflict ensued 
within a hundred yards of the entrance. The Kabyles fell in scores 
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but, careless of the fallen, those behind came on, their spears flashing 
in the lurid light. Desmoulins from his lofty post saw that 1 ey had 
concentrated all their force for this final effort, and there was ..» time 
to be lost. 

“To the gate, to the gate, all of you!” he cried, as he ran along 
the parapet. In an instant the walls were deserted, and the whole 
body swept outside to the relief of their comrades who were being 
driven back by sheer weight of numbers. The Kabyles, staggered 
by the steady rush of a hundred disciplined men, recoiled, turned 
and fled in confusion. 

A ringing cheer rose from the victors as they fired a few rounds 
into the darkness, by which they were suddenly enveloped through 
the collapse of the conflagration which had served as a limelight for 
this terrible drama. 

“Bring in the wounded,” cried the captain; “and back to your 
posts. ‘They may rally and we must be ready for them.” 

The precaution was altogether unnecessary. Under cover of the 
night, the Kabyles, thoroughly routed, betook themselves to their 
mountain homes; and the grey dawn disclosed no sign of them 
except the heaps of slain which were scarcely more horrible than 
they had appeared in the conflict itself, and which were left to their 
foes for burial. 

When the day had fairly broken, the bugle recalled the troops; 
and the cry of Desmoulins, “ Remember your oath!” brought the 
convicts into line. With downcast eyes and firm set lips they gave 
up their arms, without a sign of revolt, without even a murmur. 

As Desmoulins approached to surrender his rifle to the captain, 
Louvier rushed forward to thank him for the safety of the garrison. 
But, with head erect and proud air, Desmoulins checked him. Then, 
handing him the weapon, he said: 

“No thanks, please, and no promise of pardon. We desire no 
recompense for what we have done. We have fought only for the 
honour of the flag—and the child’s sake.” 

















